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Notes. 


_ CIVIC BARONETCIES SINCE 1837. 


THE dignity of a Baronet has of late been 
so frequently conferred on those who have 
held the office of Lord Mayor of London 
that since the election of 1899 (inclusive), 
each of the eight Lord Mayors has been 
so created, viz., Treloar (1907), Morgan 
(1906), Pound (1905), Ritchie (1904), Samuel 
(1903), Dimsdale (1902), Green (1901), 
and Newton (1900). These consecutive 
creations are, however, a comparatively 
modern practice. During the twenty pre- 
vious years, 1879 to 1898, but nine Lord 
Mayors (7.e., not half the number) received 
Baronetcies, viz., Phillips (1897), Renals 
(1895), Tyler (1894), Knill (1893), Savory 
(1891), Whitehead (1889), Hanson (1887), 
Fowler (1885), and Ellis (1881). During the 
twenty years before this period, 1859 to 
1878, only five Lord Mayors (7.e., exactly 
a quarter of the number) were thus dignified, 
viz., Lusk (1874), Waterlow (1872), Gibbons 
(1871), Lawrence (1868), and Gabriel (1866). 
The proportion of Baronetcies conferred 
on the Lord Mayors during the first twenty- 
two years (1837 to 1858) of the reign of 
Queen Victoria shows a slight increase, being 
eight (7.e., @ little more than a third of the 
number), viz., Carden (1887), Salomons 


(1869), Moon (1855), Musgrove (1851), Duke 
(1849), Magnay (1844), Pirie (1842), and 
Cowan (1837). 

The Baronetcy of Carden, however, was 
not till thirty years, and that of Salomons 
not till fourteen years, after their respective 
Mayoralties 1857-8 and 1855-6; that of Moon 
was for the entertainment at Guildhall, 
19 April, 1855, of the Queen, Prince Albert, 
and the Emperor and Empress of the French; 
that of Musgrove for a like entertainment of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, 9 July, 1851, to 
celebrate the success of the “‘ Great Exhibi- 
tion of Industry” in Hyde Park; that of 
Duke for the opening of the new Coal Ex- 
change, 30 October, 1849; that of Magnay 
for the opening of the Royal Exchange, 
28 October, 1844; that of Pirie for the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, 9 November, 
1841; and that of Cowan for the Queen’s 
entertainment at Guildhall, 9 November, 
1837, shortly after her accession. 

Many of the Lord Mayors during the first 
half of the long reign of Queen Victoria did 
not even receive Knighthood. Such were 
Besley (1869-70), Allen (1867-8), Cubitt (two 
years, 1860-62), Carter (1859-60), Wire 
(1858-9), Finnis (1856-7), Sidney (1853-4), 
Challis (1852-3), Hunter (1851-2), Farncomb 
(1849-50), Hooper (1847-8), Johnson (1845- 
1846), Gibbs (1844-5), Humphery (1842-3), 
Johnson (1840-41), Wilson (1838-9), and 
Kelly (1836-7), the said Thomas Kelly being 
actually in office on, and many months after, 
20 June, 1837, the accession of the Queen to 
the crown. G. E. C. 


LAMB, DYER, AND PRIMROSE HILL. 


Lams did not care for sunrise. His 
confession was :— 

““We are no’ longer the sun’s courtiers, to 
attend at his morning levees. We hold the good 
hours of the dawn too sacred to waste them upon 
such observances; which have in them, besides, 
something Pagan and Persic.” 

He further held, or pretended to hold, that 
Milton’s ‘Morning Hymn’ was penned at mid- 
night and that Jeremy Taylor’s “ richer de- 
scription of a sunrise smells decidedly of the 
taper.” He was not averse from seeing the 
sunset from Canonbury Tower; but of the 
twenty-four hours, those later on suited him 
better; and, despite his assertion that he 
had no ear, he knew the music of “the 
chimes at midnight.”” We cannot think 
of Elia, even in his Enfield days, parting with 
an evening guest, playing the while the part 
of Jerningham to his friend’s Clare as the 
originals did in what Lamb was pleased to 
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term “the delightful comedy” of ‘The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton ’ :— 

Frank Jerningham. The way lies right: hark, 
the clock strikes at Enfield ; what’s the hour? 

Young Clare. Ten, the bell says. 

But to return to sunrise. Leigh Hunt 
tells us that Lamb sent his all-too-credulous 
friend, ‘that good-natured heathen” 
George Dyer, with some other folk, to Prim- 
rose Hill at daybreak, to watch the Persian 
ambassador worshipping the sun. Lamb’s 
account of the affair, in a letter to Manning, 
2 Jan., 1810, is as follows :-— 

“The Persian ambassador is the principal thing 
talked of now. I sent some people to see him 
worship the sun on Primrose Hill at half-past six 
in the morning, 28th November; but he did not 
come, which makes me think the old fire-worship- 
pers are a sect almost extinct in Persia.” 

Now we well knowthat, if anywhere, it is in his 
letters to Manning that Lamb’s fun tempts 
him to play the part of the ‘ matter-of-lie 
man,” leaving the ‘ matter-of-fact ’’ to be 
dealt with elsewhere by more prosaic natures. 
This Mr. Lucas recognizes when he writes :— 

“ No wonder that a man with Lamb’s native gift 
of fun should turn with relief to Manning’s twink- 
ling maturity and genial sympathy. Manning 
prompted Lamb to more adinvebie absurdity than 
any one. The letters to Manning of 19th February, 
1803, and 2nd January, 1810 [the one just quoted 
from], are among the best pieces of good fooling in 
the language.” 

It is, I think, probable that Lamb’s story 
of the party at Primrose Hill is one of his 
pleasant fictions based upon some _ story 
current among the characters involved. 
Let us go back a little in our chronology. 
In 1792, after varied experiences, George 
Dyer settled in London in those Clifford’s 
Inn chambers in which he continued to live 
for many years. On 22 Sept., 1793, the Welsh 
bard Edward Williams (Iolo Morganwg) took 
part in a morning meeting of Ancient British 
Bards on Primrose Hill, reciting on the 
oceasion his ‘Ode on converting a Sword 
into a Pruning-Hook.’” Among the many 
interested spectators we may, I think, safely 
place George Dyer, whose friendshlp for the 
Welsh bard was as sincere as that of Southey; 
and to this meeting, probably often referred 
to by Dyer, we may owe Lamb’s ingenious 
fooling of Manning. In the enumeration of 
his friends in the Preface to his ‘ Poetics’ 
Dyer places ‘my old friend Mr. Edward 
Williams, the Welsh bard,” first on the list ; 
and in an unpublished (and, of course, un- 
dated) letter now before me, addressed to 
Southey, Dyer informs his correspondent 
that 
‘‘while writing this letter, lam receiving a most 


affectionate letter from Edward Williams, dat 
Neath, informing me he shall be in town gale 


Dyer’s introduction to Williams was due 
no doubt, to the good offices of their common 
friends the Morgans of Stamford Hill, who 
were Glamorganshire folk, one of whom 
William Morgan, was sometime actuary of 
the Equitable Assurance Office. What an 
interesting couple of dreamers these two 
must have been! Of Dyer’s self-absorption 
many stories are well known: Williams 
seems to have been equally absent-minded. 
When in the country, he was accustomed 
to ride. One day whilst walking, deep in 
thought, he came to a tollgate at which he 
stopped and shouted to the keeper: ‘ Here, 
what ’s to pay?” “ For what ?” inquired 
the man. “ For my horse, of course,” said 
Williams. ‘“‘There’s no horse here, sir.’” 
Bless me!’ exclaimed the bard, suddenly 
awaking to the situation, “I thought I 
was on horseback.” 

I should like to know that Lamb 
Edward Williams, who lived till Paceiae. 
1826; but of this I can find no trace. P 

William Blake, who would have made a 
admirable third with Dyer and Williams, io 
saw the sun from Primrose Hill ; but he saw 
a little more than either of the others. “I 
have conversed with the spiritual Sun,” he 
proclaimed. 

“*T saw him on Primrose Hill. id, ‘ { 
take me for the Greek 
— ee to the sky) ‘is the Greek Apollo. 

Of the books by, and belonging to, Dyer 
which passed into the commie of the 
Morgans, and are now in my library, I 
may possibly tell in some future number 
of ‘N. & J. Rogers Regs. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


be ‘Merry Wives or Winpsor,’ II. i. 197: 

AN-HEIRES.”—In this passage 228 in 
the Globe), where the Cambridge editors 
have introduced into the text ‘‘ An-heires,”’ 
the reading of F,, Q,, and F,—doubtless 
because they were not satisfied with any 
one of the many ingenious conjectures 
which have been suggested instead of it— 
the happy original Shakespearian expression 
has yet to be discovered. But of this we 
may be certain—that, whatever the word 
or words were of which “ An-heires ’’ is the 
outcome, they were not such as a compositor 
or copyist would easily recognize. Our 
only chance of solving the difficulty is by 
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carefully observing the peculiar style and 
phraseology of mine Host of the Garter’s 
interlocutions. Now I observe that he not 
only urges Falstaff to speak scholarly and 
wisely, but that he himself ever and anon 
affects the scholar by interlarding his 
speeches with such classical allusions as 
Hercules,” Hector,”’ Cesar,”’ Kaisar,”’ 
the like; gods, demigods, and heroes dart 
from his lips, and sparkle in his speeches. 
In this place I imagine that mine Host 
had recourse to the Greek mythology, and, 
addressing the irrepressible Shallow, blurted 
out characteristically: ‘Will you go, 
mine Ares?*’? What a puzzle that martial 
deity’s name would have been to an in- 
erudite transcriber! how likely for him to 
have set down in its stead what seemed 
to him the nearest and most probable 
following of its letters—that grim resem- 
blance of them—that most like, yet most 
unlike—that monstrous distortion of them 
—‘‘ An-heires’”’! Puitie PERRING. 


‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,’ II. vii. 7-9 :— 

‘© As they pinch one another by the disposition, 
he cries out ‘No more’; reconciles them to his 
entreaty, and himself to the drink.” 
So far as I know, no satisfactory explanation 
has been given of “by the disposition.” 
Clarke renders the words “ as they try each 
other’s temper,” “as they gall or plague 
each other’s sensitiveness by their mutual 
taunts’’; but we have no indication of 
the ‘competitors being quarrelsome in 
their cups. Schmidt says “‘z.e., by their 
foible ; a servant’s speech ’’—an easy way 
out of the difficulty, but not, I think, 
justified by anything in the same servant's 
other speeches. I believe that we have 
here a dislocation of the type, and that we 
should read, ‘‘ As they pinch one another, 
he cries out ‘No more’; reconciles them to 
his disposition by the entreaty, and himself 
to the drink”: ‘‘ disposition (i.e., mood) 
being used equivocally, first as his pretended 
disinclination, secondly as his real willing- 
ness. For “ disposition’ Staunton conjec- 
tured “disputation”; Kinnear, ‘“‘ doing 
reason.” To “pinch” seems to mean 
nothing more than to put pressure upon, 
to stimulate each other to further drinking. 

K. D. 


‘MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ I. i. 29-36 (10 S. 
vi. 504; vii. 145; viii. 164).—Since A. E. A. 
now says that “almost all editors and 
readers” refer “worth” to the supposed 
merchant, I infer that originality is anes 


only for the suggested insertion of “not 
bethink me” after “word.” The speaker 
had already called to mind the cause of his 
vessel’s possible destruction, ‘‘ bethink me ” 
thus having served its full purpose when 
the “‘ edifice of stone” suggested “ dan- 
gerous rocks.’’ After the cause comes the 
wreck, the latter being completely sum- 
marized by 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. 

“‘Bethink me” covers both the cause and 
the effect, and its second insertion would be 
superfluous. A. E. A. has his eye on “me” 
as being referred to worth (not be- 
think me) but even now worth,” &c. This 
cannot be, as “ bethink me” is used re- 
flectively. Dr. SPENCE was grammatically 
correct in suggesting the same reference for 
‘worth’: ‘* (I) but even now worth,” &c. 

A. E. A. takes too much for granted in 
stating that I “‘seem to forget that it is 
Salarino who speaks.” He looks upon 
Salarino as a supposed “merchant,” and 
so do I in my remarks. 

E. Merron Dey. 
St. Louis. 


‘ TROILUS AND CrEssiD4,’ III. iii. 196-200 
(10 S. vii. 483; viii. 165).—I have never 
given it as my opinion that in this passage 
** cradles ’’ “‘is corrupt because of the short 
metre, and an expression too homely for the 
dignity of poetry.” There are plenty of 
short lines in Shakespeare, and they have 
force and purpose. The case for “ heraldry” 
rests not on its completing the metre, but on 
the support which it derives from a very 
striking passage in ‘ The Rape of Lucrece.’ 

Puitip PERRING. 


*‘MacBetu ’: THE THREE WircuEs (10 S. 
vii. 484).—A much more curious illustration 
than that quoted can be given. Brand in his 
‘Popular Antiquities’ reprints an extract 
from The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1779 
of ‘News from Scotland: the Damnable 
Life and Death of Dr. Fian,’ originally 
printed about 1591. This Dr. Fian and 
others were tried for various acts of witch- 
craft, apparently intended to prevent the 
King and his train reaching England safely 
on their return from Denmark. One of the 
accused, Agnes Simpson or Thomson, after 
being an hour tortured by the twisting of a 
cord round her head, confessed that she had, 
with the other persons then charged, taken 
a cat and christened it, and afterwards 
bound to each part of that cat the four 
joints of a man, and that the cat was then 
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conveyed into the midst of the sea by those 
witches sailing in their sieves, and there 
thrown in to make a tempest, 

““ which tempest was the cause of the perishing of 
a boat coming to Leith with sundry gifts and jewels 
which should have been presented to the now 
Queen of Scotland, at her Majesty’s coming to 
Leith. Again, it is confessed that the said christened 
cat was the cause that the King’s Majesty’s ship at 
his coming forth of Denmark had a contrary wind 
to the rest of his ships,” &c. 

Fian himself confessed that they could not 
compass the King’s death, though they had 
power to delay his voyage, for the reason 
that Satan (who, by the way, spoke in 
French) stated his Majesty was a “man of 
God.” 

The King took much interest in this 
trial, and was not only present at the exam- 
inations, but also sent for one of the women 
concerned, and caused her to play before 
him the tune to which Satan led the brawls 
at the witches’ meetings. 

It is evident that Shakspere read the 
report of this trial in the pamphlet already 
spoken of, and we see the result in the scene 
where the witches vow vengeance on the 
sailor whose wife refused to share her 
chestnuts :— 

Her husband ’s to Aleppo gone, master o° the Tiger; 
But in a steve I'll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do, do, and I’ll do. 

And again :— 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tossed. 

Incidentally it seems strange to me that 
it has not—to the best of my knowledge— 
ever been pointed out, on the strength of 
this ‘ News from Scotland,’ that it was a cat 
whose likeness Shakspere makes the witch 
take, and not a tailless rat, as hitherto 
printed. EpwarbD STEVENS. 

Melbourne. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Parr II., IV. iv. 90-92 
{10 S. viii. 164).—In England summer birds, 
such as the blackbird, thrush, and robin 
redbreast, sing at the end of winter. Gilbert 
White has noticed that they sing at the 
beginning of January, and later. The 
haunch is the hinder part; and “ haunch 
of winter,” though a strange expression, is 
quite intelligible. I do not know whether 
birds sing at the dawn of a winter’s day. 
I doubt whether Shakspeare means that 
they do. ‘The lifting up of day” is not 
necessarily the dawn. Westmoreland brings 
the good news. He tells that the sun is 
shining again; and he gives the tidings to 
the King, who is sad, sick, and dying. So 


the bird, when the winter is far advanced, 
sings, if the sun should shine and break 
through the gloom of winter. ‘‘ The lifting 
up of day,” I think, in this case means the 
appearance of the sun at any time of the 


day after gloom. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Surely the 
summer bird 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
is the blackbird or the thrush ; or both may 
be equally intended. I vote for the former : 
The silver tongue 
Cold February loved, 
as Tennyson calls him. He sings as early 
as any of our songsters, and is particularly 
a morning singer, though he rarely fails to 
repeat his song in the evening. Cc. B. 


* Tue Vicrorta History oF GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE.’—The short account of hare-hunting 
in Gloucestershire is in need of correction. 
It consists of 72 short lines, and contains at 
least nine errors and slips in printing :— 

L. 11. Harman should be Harmer. 

L. 12. Master ” should be huntsman. 

L. 31. Tocknalls should be Tocknells. 

Ll. 32-3. Mr. Hudson was not “ sub- 
sequently joined by Sir Francis Ford and 
Mr. E. Potter,’’ but he was succeeded by 
Mr. T. Potter, who was succeeded by Sir 
Francis Ford. 

L. 37. T. 8. Gibbons should be J. 8. 
Gibbons. 

L. 46. “The country hunted [by Mr. 
Gibbons] lies in the Vale of Severn” is not 
correct, as some of it is on the Cotswolds. 

L. 61. Mr. J. H. Priday should be Mr. 
T. H. Priday. 

L. 62. Brockworth should be Longford. 

L. 63. Harvey Melville should be Melville 
Harvey. 

The subject is no doubt one which is only 
entitled to a brief notice, but some omissions 
can hardly be excused on the plea of exi- 
gencies of space. 

It should certainly have been stated that 
Capt. Dighton kept a pack of harriers 
between 1856 and 1868, and also between 
1871 and 1875 or 1876, with which he 
hunted the country from Tidenham Chase, 
three miles from Chepstow, nearly up to the 
Malvern Hills. His kennels were at Newland, 
and he was his own huntsman. During the 
last few years of his mastership, he killed on 
an average 50 brace of hares a season. An 
account of his harriers may be read in Baily’s 
Magazine, vii. 251-5. 
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It should also have been stated that Col. | bers, being naturally more newe-fangled then the 


(then Capt.) Henry Somerset kept a pack of | Athenians to heare newes and gaze vpon euery toye, 
as there be, in my opinion, more Playes in London 


harriers in the fifties when he lived at Olivers, | A 
. . ?! then in all the partes of the world I haue seene, 
near Painswick, and hunted part of the co doe these piaves or Comedians excell all others 
country which belonged.to the Brockworth | in the worlde,” &e. 
harriers. | F. J. F. 
The latter pack (which was only known in | 
the fifties as the “ Brockworth,” and not Exim Carpet, Ferrer Lane.—Fetter 
the “ Cottiswold or Brockworth” harriers), Lane and Bream’s Buildings in former times, 
was owned between 1864 and 1868 by two with their old courts and alleys, were well 
brothers, Messrs. Charles and John Codring- | supplied with churches and chapels, as 
ton, who lived at Tocknells Court—a house | already shown in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
which Mr, Charles Codrington had built in and the fire of Monday, the 2nd of Septem- 
1863. They removed the kennels from Cober- | ber, showed that the Baptists must be 
ley to Tocknells Farm. Mr. John Codrington | added to the list. The Baptist Times of the 
(who became successively master of the S. and 13th contains an interesting account of 
W. Wilts and Cattistock foxhounds), acted as ‘ Elim,” the old Baptist chapel, gutted in 
huntsman. Between the mastership of Sir the fire. It was built in 1790 as a General 
Francis Ford and Mr. Gibbons, the Brock- Baptist chapel, but the church worshipping 
worth harriers were owned for one season by in it was founded some years earlier by the 
Mr. Rome. Rev. John Green, a Calvinistic clergyman, 
Misspellings (such as those already pointed one of Whitefield’s friends, who died in 
out), occur also in the notice of the V. W. H.| 1773. Among its ministers was Ebenezer 
hounds on p. 294. Chester Master is twice Smith, at one time assistant to Dr. Gifford 
written Chester Masters, and Sir T. Bazley | at Eagle Street chapel. However, he had 
is called Sir T. Bazeley. F. A. Hyrerr, | to leave Eagle Street because he gave up 
Painswick House. his belief in the doctrine of the ays 
: For a time he held services in a chapel in 
IN 1592. Oxford Street. Then he removed to Elim 
Europe ’—as ve odes in. 8 Chapel in Fetter Lane. Towards the middle 
hae eutiled it—hes 6 aries | of the nineteenth century the church became 
304 worth ack, oe passage ON extinct, and the chapel passed into the 
me quoting in * N. & Q.’ :— hands of the Methodists. They, too, found 
it impossible to carry it on successfully, and 
n prayse, for : 
parts are dully penned, and wm acted, | end the for some years it had not been used for 
mirth they make is ridiculous, and nothing lesse then public worship. 
witty (as I formerly haue shewed). SoasIremember| ‘‘ In clearing away the débris of the fire, a curious 
that when some of our cast despised Stage players | tank was discovered, which was evidently the old 
came out of England into Germany, and played at | baptistery. It was of brick, cemented over, and 
Franckford in the tyme of the Mart, hauing nether | was a little more than six feet square, with a depth 
a Complete number of Actours, nor any good | of five feet. There were no steps outside or inside, 
Apparell, nor any ornament of the Stage, yet the | but at one end was a small arch, leading into a 
Germans, not vnderstanding a worde they sayde, | smaller tank, the purpose of which is not clear. 
both men and wemen, flocked wonderfully to see | The architect suggested that perhaps the officiating 
theire gesture and Action, rather then heare them, | minister stood in the smaller tank, or that it was 
speaking English which they vnderstoode not, and | connected with a spring from which the baptistery 
pronowncing peeces and Patches of English playes, | was filled. At one side some steps had been cut 
which my selfe and some English men thaws present | down into the basement of the chapel, but these 
could not heare without great wearysomenes. Yea, | were evidently a later addition, as, with such an 
my selfe Comming from Franckford in the Com- | opening, the tank would not have held any water. 
peer of some cheefe marchants, Dutch and Flemish, | From the curious shape of the baptistery the archi- 
1eard them often bragg of the good markett they | tect supposed that the candidate must have stood 
had made, only Chndictins that they had not the| or knelt in the water, the minister simply bending 
leasure to heare the English players.” the head so as to secure complete immersion.” 


On p.476 Fynes Moryson says that English Joun C. FRANCIs. 


players are the best in the world :— 
“The Citty of London alone hath foure or fi ONYMOUS ; 

Companyes of players with their peculiar Theaters —In his ‘ Selected Poems of Robert Burns,’ 

Capable of many thousands, wherein they all play | which he has contributed to the series known 

euery day in with most strong | as The Dryden Library,” Mr. Andrew Lang 

concourse of people. sydes many strange toyes | ; "gs § 

and farces exposed by signes to be seene in priuate 

> 


houses, to which and to many musterings and other A : 
frequent spectacles the people flocke in great num-| Water,’ which appeared in David Herd’s 


| 
d 
i 

| 
| 
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« Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs’ before 
Burns had emerged from boyhood. The 
oet’s connexion with Johnson’s ‘ Musical 
useum’ has been the cause of both per- 
plexity and misunderstanding. Johnson, 
Mr. Lang says, would have published his 
anthology, although Burns had not become a 
coadjutor. This no doubt is the case, but it 
must be evident, even to a superficial 
observer, that, apart altogther from the 
oet’s own contributions, the work without 
nis help could never have reached its 
wonderful comprehensiveness and its repre- 
sentative character. With his generosity of 
appreciation, his zeal for everything charac- 
teristic and fresh, and his quickness in recog- 
nizing what constitutes a song, he discovered 
for Johnson much that had genuine and 
unmistakable value, a large proportion of 
which, it is quite safe to say, the publisher 
himself and his immediate advisers would 
have overlooked altogether. In one of his 
deeper moods Burns pays a hearty tribute 
to those unknown and forgotten minstrels 
whose lyrics, in whole or in part, remain as 
pathetic evidence and quick touchstone 
of their genius. He was never weary of 
following upon the track of these lyrists, and 
saving even their fragments from oblivion by 
securing a place for them in Johnson’s 
collection. It is just possible that ‘ Braw 
Lads of Galla Water ’ is one of those vagrant 
ieces which thus gained favour on _ his 
initiative ; but, whether or not, it was duly 
included in the second volume of the 
‘Musical Museum.’ It is entered in the 
index as anonymous, and, curiously enough, 
it stands there between two of Burns’s songs, 
each of which is announced under the poet’s 
name. To all intents and purposes it is the 
lyric which Herd in 1776 included among 
his ‘‘ Fragments of Comic and Humourous 
Songs,” although it is not reproduced 
verbatim, as Scott Douglas asserts in the 
reprint of the Kilmarnock poems. Some one 
—it may have been Burns, or it may have 
been Johnson himself, who had his own 
notions on matters of taste—introduced into 
Herd’s text two trivial variations, but these 
by no means warrant an ascription of 
authorship. Various editors before Mr. 
Lang gave the song to Burns, but it is long 
since the error of these practitioners was 
exposed and their decision shown to be 
unwarrantable. Tuomas Bayne. 


““CaMELIAN.” (See 8 S. vii. 429; 9S. iii. 
75, 193, 276.)—About twelve years ago I 
wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ to try to learn the nature 
of ‘*Camelian,” which was employed by 


an American writer, Miss Mary E. Wilkins» 
to denote, as it appeared to me, an amal- 
gam that had the glitter of the precious 
metal, but nothing of its value. The story 
of ‘Comfort Pease and her Gold Ring,’ 
which appeared in The English Illustrated 
Magazine, vol. xiii. pp. 3-18, reminded me 
pleasantly of a word in active use during 
my childhood in Lincolnshire, but now 
ignored, as far as I can make out, by 
speakers and the dictionaries. As I quoted 
in 1895, the nearest thing in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is 
““Cameline, sb. 2”: “1. A genus of cruciferous 
plants ; spec. the ‘Gold of pleasure’ (Came- 
lina sativa). Also attrib.” 

At 958. iii. 75 [suggested that camelian”’ 
might bear some relationship to the mixture 
of pan-brass and arsenicum which furnished 
the occamy or aleamy spoons used by the 
first New England colonists. This reminded 
M. C. L. of New York of my original query, 
and he and another correspondent of 
«N. & Q.’ expressed the belief that ‘‘ came- 
lian’? was but a mispronunciation of ‘ car- 
nelian’’; but that, as I took occasion to 
state, did not commend itself to me. I have 
in my mind’s eye a kind of locket, an oval of 
double glass, framed in chased metal, which 
was said to be “ camelian,” and not gold, 
though I could not have detected the 
counterfeit. 

Having been fortunate enough to meet 
again with ‘Comfort Pease,’ I will quote the 
two passages where mention is made of 
“‘camelian ”’ ;— 

“(Comfort] had been named for her Aunt Com- 
fort, who had given her a gold ring and a gold 
dollar for her name......One of Comfort’s chiefest 
delights was in looking at her gold ring and gold 
dollar. She had never worn the ring—it was much 
too large for her. Aunt Comfort and her mother 
had each thought that it was foolish to buy a gold 
ring that she could outgrow. ‘If it was a camelian 
ring I wouldn’t care,’ said Aunt Comfort; but it 
does seem a pity when it’s a real gold ring.’” 

Of a schoolfellow of Comfort’s it is said: 

*‘She was a doctor’s daughter, and had many 
things that the other little girls had not, but even 
she had no gold ring, nothing but a camelian.” 

A lady of my acquaintance has written 
twice to Miss Wilkins (once to the care of a 
publisher, once to the address given in 
‘Who’s Who’) for information as to 
* camelian,” but without eliciting a reply. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


DEATH OF THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHER.— 
The death of Mr. William Hardy Kent, who 
is regarded as the oldest photographer in 
the world, is, I think, worthy of mention in 
*‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Kent, who had attained the 
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age of eighty-eight, spent his early years in 

ew Bedford, Massachusetts, at that time 
the centre of the whaling industry. A few 
— after Daguerre’s invention Kent 
earned the art of photography, and in 
1848 opened his first studio in New York. 
So great was his success that after realizing 


a small fortune he came to England in 1854, | 


and opened three London studios—one in 
Oxford Street, one in Regent Street, and 
one in Knightsbridge. He lived for some 
years at Eastbourne, where he died on 
29 September. 

FREDERICK T. H1iBGAME. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BEAUCHAMP OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Is the relationship of the Somerset branch 
of this distinguished family to Hugh de Beau- 
champ, the companion in arms of William 
the Conqueror, and the Beauchamps of 
Warwick, known? Sir Bernard Burke, 
‘Dormant Peerages,’ 1866, 33, says 
(following Dugdale) that the first of the 
Beauchamps of Hacche or Hatch (called 
after them Hatch-Beauchamp), in Somerset- 
shire, was Robert de Beauchamp, who died 
in 1228. 

But we can go back further than this, 
for the Norman Survey states that ‘‘ Robert 
holds of the Earl Hache.’ Not long after 
the Conquest the three manors held by 
Godric, Godwin, and Bollo became vested 


in the family of Beauchamp, from whom the | 


united manor derived its additional name 
— ‘History of Somerset,’ 1791, 
i. 44). 

In the reign of Henry IT. Robert de Beau- 
ane 4 or Bello Campo, styled of Hache, was 
Sheriff of Somersetshire several years. His 
possessions in the county were very con- 
siderable, the number of knights’ fees bein 
no fewer than seventeen, which he certified 
to hold when the aid was levied for marrying 
Matilda, Henry’s daughter, to the Duke of 
Saxony. Robert died in 1211 (Collinson, 
u.s.). This date differs from that given by 
Burke, who is probably wrong. 


At Robert’s death his son Robert de 
This Robert was | 


Beauchamp was a minor. 
— Constable of Oxford and Sheriff 
of the county, 1215; judge, 1234; justice 


‘itinerant, 1234 and 1238. He died shortly 
before 1 Feb., 1251/2, when his son did 
| homage for his lands (see ‘ D.N.B.’). 

' Robert de Beauchamp of Hacche, his son, 
attended King Henry III. in his military 
expedition into France in 1253 (Collinson 
u.s.). He was living in 42 Henry III, c. 
1258 (HERMENTRUDE at 5 S. xi. 347). Was 
he the Robert de Bello Campo who with 
Alice his wife held land in London and 
Middlesex of the Abbot of Westminster, 
36 Henry III.? (See Hardy and Page, 
‘Calendar to the Feet of Fines for London 
and Middlesex,’ i. 1892, pp. 33, 34.) 

His son and heir John de Beauchamp was, 
5 Edward I. (1277), appointed Governor 
of the Castles of Caermarthen and Cardigan. 
He married Cicely, second daughter of 
William de Vivonne (styled de Fortibus) 
and his wife Maud de Kyme (Duchess of 
Cleveland, ‘ Battle Abbey Roll,’ 1889, iii. 
411), or one of the sisters and heiresses of 
William de Fortibus (Collinson, ii. 118). 
He died 12 Edward I., 1283 (Collinson, i. 44). 

His son John de Beauchamp succeeded in 
1284 at the age of ten years (Ancestor, 
Oct., 1903, p. 254). The Duchess of Cleve- 
land (i. 132) says he was summoned to 
| Parliament in 1299 ; Collinson (i. Introduc- 
‘tion, p. xxix) says he served the county of 
| Somerset in Parliament in 1307, 1314, and 

1316. He was summoned to Parliament as 

_a@ baron by the style of “‘ Io de Bello Campo 
(de Somerset) ’’ (Burke, ‘ Dormant Peerages,’ 
1866, p. 33), and was thus the first Lord 
Beauchamp of Hacche. He was in 1306 
(34 Edw. I.) one of those gentry who received 
the honour of knighthood with Prince 
Edward previous to the King’s expedition 
against the Scots (Collinson, i. 45). His 
wife was Maud (HERMENTRUDE in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
u.s.). Of what family was she? He was 
Governor of Bridgwater Castle (Ancestor, 
u.s.), and died in 1336. 

His son and heir John de Beauchamp, 
2nd Lord Beauchamp of Hacche, was 30 
years of age when he succeeded, and was 
summoned to Parliament from 1336 to 
1343, in which year he died (Collinson, i. 45). 


&|His wife seems to have been Margaret, 


| Margareta, Margarita, or “‘ Margaretta, com. 
Warwick, ob. 35 Edw. III.” (Weaver, 
‘Somerset Incumbents,’ 1889, pp. 122,* 
124, 410, 442). Was she the Margaret, 
daughter of William de Beauchamp, Ist 


* The first of these references may be a mistake 
of mine for another of Weaver’s books, ‘ Visitations 
of the County of Somerset, 1531 and 1573,’ Exeter, 
1885; but I am unable to verify this now. 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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Earl of Warwick, who (according to Burke, 
‘Dormant Peerages,’ 1866, p. 30) was 
married to John Sudley ? John, 2nd Lord 
Beauchamp, left a son and heir John, and 
had also three daughters, Cecilia, Margaret, 
and Eleanor. 

John de Beauchamp, 3rd Baron, born 
about 1330, married Alice, daughter of 
Thomas de Beauchamp, 3rd Earl of Warwick, 
and died 35 Edw. III. (1360-61) without 
issue, when the barony fell into abeyance. 
His widow afterwards married Mathew de 
Gurney or Gourney, and died in 1383. Ina 
pedigree (taken from the De Meriet pedigree 
in the Proceedings of the Somerset Archexo- 
logical Society, 1882) in Weaver (p. 122) 
the name of the last Baron is given as 
“Willmus Beauchamp, Baro de Hach, 
ob. 35 Ed. III. (1361),”’ and two brothers— 
“John and Edward, s.p.’—are named ; 
but this would seem to be an error. 

Of his sisters, Cecilia was first married to 
Sir Roger St. Maur or Seymour, and after- 
wards to Richard Turberville, of Bere Regis, 
Dorset. From her first marriage descended 
the celebrated Protector Somerset, the first 
Duke of Somerset, who was beheaded in 
1552; also Lady Jane Seymour (third wife 
of King Henry VIII.), King Edward VI., 
the Dukes of Somerset, and the Marquises 
of Hertford. 

Margaret was married to Thomas Challons, 
and appears to have died before her brother. 

Eleanor, the third sister, who also died 
before her brother, the last Baron, was 
married, c. 1345, to Sir John Meriet or 
Meriett, Kt., whose granddaughter Margaret 
was the wife of Sir William Bonvile, Lord 
Bonvile of Chewton, beheaded 19 Feb., 
1460/61 (10 S. vi. 143, 195). From them, 
again, descended the family of Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset, and Duke of Suffolk, and the 
ee Lady Jane Grey, executed in 

554. 

Isabel, ‘“‘only daughter and heiress of 
Lord Beauchamp of Hache,” was married 
first to Henry Lovet, Lord Lovet, from whom 
the family of Lovett, of Lipscombe House, 
Bucks, is descended. She was married 
secondly to Sir William le Blount, of Sod- 
dington, Worcestershire, whose father, Sir 
John Blount, lived t. Henry III. (Betham, 
‘Baronetage,’ i. 1801, p. 500; iv. 1804, 
pp. 87-8). The date would make her about 
contemporary with the Ist Lord Beauchamp 
of Hache. 


Was she his daughter, or the) 


Isabel, supposed to be a daughter of William 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1837, i. pp. 355-6; ‘ History of 
the Commoners,’ i. 1836, pp. 355-6). But 
here again there is a difficulty; for this 
Isabel, daughter of the Ist Earl of Warwick, 
was married to Peter Chaworth (Burke, 
‘Dormant Peerages,’ 1866, p. 30), or Sir 
Patrick Chaworth, Knt. (id., 432), or Patrick 
de Chaworth, who died in 1382 (id., 111), 
or Patric Chaworth, who died in 1282 
(Duchess of Cleveland, ‘ Battle Abbey Roll,’ 
1889, i. 230). On p. 432, further, Burke 
tells us that this Isabel was married secondly 
to Hugh le Despenser. But Burke is so 
careless that he does not trouble to reconcile 
his own statements one with another, and 
it is difficult to know how much confidence 
to place in him. Whether we have here 
one Isabel or two Isabels, therefore, is a 
puzzle. 

Beatrix, daughter of ‘‘ John, Lord Beau- 
champ of Hache,”’ was married first to Peter, 
2nd Baron Corbet of Caus, who died 26 May, 
1322, s.p.; and secondly to Sir John de 
Leybourne, who survived her. She died 
in 1347 (Betham, ‘ Baronetage,’ v. 1805, 
Appendix, p. 6; Burke, ‘ Dormant Peerages,’ 
1866, p. 136; Duchess of Cleveland, w.s., 
i. 221). Wasshe a daughter of the lst Lord 
Beauchamp of Hache ? 

Still another daughter of ‘“ John Beau- 
champ of Hache ’’—Eleanor—was married, 
after 1347 (as second wife), to Sir John 
Blount, the Elder, of Soddington (grandson 
of the before-mentioned Sir William le 
Blount), his first wife being Isolda, daughter 
and heir of Sir Thomas de Mountjoy. He 
died 1358 (Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1837, 
i. 355-6). From them descended Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, and the Blounts of Iver 
and Maple Durham. Was this Eleanor the 
sister of the last Baron Beauchamp of Hache, 
who had been married to Sir John Meriet ? 
If not, where is she to be placed ? 

Can the relationship of the following with 
the family be traced ? 

Lodovic de Bello Campo, living c. 1284 
(v. Historical Manuscripts Commission Report 
on the Manuscripts of Wells Cathedral, 
1885, p. 19). 

John de Beauchamp, of West Stoke, in 
Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Somerset, who died 
| 1304 (Weaver, ‘Visitations of Somerset, 1531 


and 1573,’ 1885, p. 4). 


Roger de Bello Campo, mil., patron of 


daughter of John de Beauchamp who died in| the rectory of St. Laurentii, Cucklington, 


1283 ? In either case she had a brother. How | Somerset, 


could she then be described as “ heiress ”’ ? 


‘Somerset In- 


1353 (Weaver, 
Was he son of 


cumbents,’ 1889, p. 78). 


Burke says Sir William Blount married | Thomas de Beauchamp, 3rd Earl of Warwick? 
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Thomas Beauchamp, M.P. for Somerset- 


shire, 1399, 1424 (Collinson, ‘ History of | T 


Somerset,’ 1791, i. Introduction, p. xxxi). 

John Beauchamp the Elder, died 1637. 
His tombstone, with that of his wife Dorothy 
(who died 1653), is in the churchyard at 
Burnham, Somerset. It was probably his 
father or grandfather who, 22 Dec., 1532, 
signed his name “‘ Joh. bechame ”’ as witness 
to the will of Joh. Parsons, who was buried 
in the churchyard of Buryngton (Weaver, 
‘ Wells Wills,’ 1890, pp. 36, 207). 

Any other information about the family 
willbe welcome. Frepk. A. Epwarps. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


La Ffre pi 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1852, ‘ Scénes de 
la Vie romaine,’ vol. ii. p. 438, dit :— 

“*La féte des cornes est une coutume fort ancienne 
a Rome. On distribue chaque année a cette occa- 
sion beaucoup de lettres et des piéces de vers 
anonymes aux cornutelli les plus fameux pour les 
inviter & porter une banniére dans la procession en 
—* de Saint-Luc, qui a pour attribut le 

ceuf, 


Cette féte existe-t’elle encore ? Pourrait- 
on indiquer une des lettres ou  piéces 
anonymes auxquelles on fait ici référence ? 

Si par hasard la trop grande liberté de 
langage—le motif s’en préte bien—empéchait 
de les publier dans ‘ N. & Q.’ on me rendrait 
service en m’envoyant directement les 
réponses. FLORENCIO DE UHAGON. 

7, calle de Ferraz, Madrid. 


ADMIRAL NEALE AND THE ATKINSON 
Famity.—In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there lived at Wandsworth, in 
Surrey, Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson and their 
many children. The parents died in 1831 
and 1843. One of their daughters lived, as 
a companion, with Lady Neale, wife of 
Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, at Wal- 
hampton, and was adopted by them. She 
married, in 1821, a French gentleman, and 
died in 1860. 

Can anybody tell me the origin of the 
relations between Admiral Neale and this 
Atkinson family? Are there yet any 
representatives of this family ? 

COMMANDANT REBOUL. 

Cosne (Niévre). 


KIRKBRIDE OF ELLERTON, CUMBERLAND. 
—Can any of your correspondents give me 
information about this now extinct family, 
other than that contained in Hutchinson’s 
‘History of Cumberland’? In particular, 
I desire information with regard to the 
marriage, about the year 1500, of Cyssley, 


daughter of John Kirkbride of Ellerton, to 
homas Hewitt. The Kirkbride arms were 
Argent, a saltire engrailed vert. 
A reply, either through your columns or 
to me direct, will be highly esteemed. 
J. A. Hewitt, Canon. 
Cradock, South Africa. 


CHATTERTON Portrait.—In ‘N. & Q.’ 
for 20 June, 1857 (2 S. iii. 492) is a letter on 
the above subject signed E. 8S. FuLcHER 
(Gainsborough’s biographer), in which refer- 
ence is made to a reputed portrait of Chatter- 
ton in the possession of a Mr. Naylor, 
““whose address J. M. G. may learn from 
the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’”’ 

I hope that I may yet trace J. M. G. and 
his portrait, and shall be glad to know if 
there have been other references to the 
subject, in addition to that in ‘N. & Q.’ 
for 13 May, 1882 (6S. v. 367). 

RicHAarD Quick, Superintendent. 

Bristol Museum and Art Gallery. 


C. F. pe Brepa, Portrrair PAINTER.— 
I intend to write a biography of this painter, 
and should be pleased to hear of any refer- 
ence to him in literature. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 1788-96, and was @ 
pupil of Reynolds. I also want to know 
the whereabouts of the following portraits 
by him: Sir William Chambers, the archi- 
tect; Bennet Langton, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson; Mary and Jane Langton, his 
daughters; Edw. Daniel Clarke, professor 
at Cambridge; John Martin Cripps, who 
travelled with Clarke ; John Peter Salomon, 
musician; Louisa Gautherot, violinist ; 
John Ledyard, traveller ; Dr. Will. Wither- 
ing, botanist ; Woods, actor, of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh ; and “ Miss Shaw.” 

Who was this “Miss Shaw”? ? She must 
have been well known about 1790, for the 
newspapers mention her name in this way 
in the list of the portraits exhibited. 

Does any one know the full namejof 
Woods,” actor ? 

The portrait of Dr. Will. Withering was 
exhibited at South Kensington in 1868, and 
belonged at that time to “Mrs. Alfred 
Seymour.”” Who was this Mrs. Seymour ? 

Do readers of ‘N .& Q.’ know any other 
portrait by Breda ? D. E. H. 


“Tae Rose oF Newrort.’’—Is there @ 
oem in English (I know of one in German 
y Conrad F. Meyer) on the subject of the 

“Rose of Newport”’—the episode of a 

rose being handed by a girl in Newport to 

Charles I. on his way to Carisbrooke Castle ? 
: M. PEARTREE. 


| 

| 
| | 
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SupLtow Famity.—Four generations ago 
Richard Sudlow, son of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Sudlow, founded the family in America, 
of which I am a descendant. These people 
were Quakers livingin ornear London. Has 
anything appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ concerning 
Sudlows in the South of England ? or how 


can I get information? H. E. SupLow. 
Sherrard, II. 


Tuomas ATKINSON.—I should be greatly 
obliged for any information about Thomas 
Atkinson and his family. He was from 
South Carolina ; then of Skipton, Yorkshire ; 
afterwards a partner in a South Wales iron- 
works from 1790 to 1815. In the latter year 
ho was living at Tredegar Ironworks, Mon. 

Epwin RIcHARrDs. 

Nantyderry, Abergavenny. 


ScHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS DURING 
THE War AND PROTECTORATE.— 
Can any reader refer me to any likely 
sources of information on this subject ? 
I know of no history of the endowed schools 
—particularly the grammar schools. What 
became of the choir schools during the 
Commonwealth ? J.B 


Mr. A. F, Leacu has written much on grammar 
schools. His ‘ English Schools at the Reformation’ 
appeared in 1896; ‘Early Yorkshire Schools,’ 1899 
and 1903; and ‘History of Warwick School,’ 1904. 
An article by him on ‘Our Oldest Public School’ 
was printed at 10S. i. 269, several communications 
from other correspondents having appeared earlier 
in the volume. Mr. A. R. BayLey gave some in- 
teresting anecdotes concerning Magdalen College 
School at the time of the Civil War in his series of 
articles concluded at 10 S. vii. 383. Some notes by 
Mr. BAytey on early masters of the Stratford-on- 
Avon Grammar School are now in type, and will 
appear in a week or two. ] 


PALE-FACED SIMEON.”—Can you oblige 
me by telling me the origin and the meaning 
of the above saying, also current as “ pale- 
faced Simian” ? A. WEBSTER. 


Newman Srreet.—What is the origin 
of the name Newman Street, off Oxford 
Street, and after whom was it named ? 
I should be glad of any particulars as to 


the family. H. E. Newman. 
Carisbrooke, Dynas Powis, Glam. 


Strzycowski.—How ought one to pro- 
nounce the name of the brilliant professor 
at Graz whose investigations into the origins 
of Christian art have been, to some extent, 
made familiar to English readers by Prof. 
W. R. Lethaby in his ‘Medieval Art,’ 
published a year or two ago ? 


Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


Bacon.”’—According to Kluge, Wérter- 
buch der deutschen Sprache,’ 6th ed., p. 25, 
the English word bacon was borrowed from 
French as early as the twelfth century ; 
according to the ‘N.E.D.,’ not before the 
fourteenth. Who is right ? 

G. KRvEGER. 


Berlin. 


‘Tue Bazaar Griru.’-—Can any one tell 
me in what collection of poems I can find 
one called ‘The Bazaar Girl’? I have 
been wrongly informed that it was written 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. It is the story of an 
Indian girl who rescued an English baby 
from a tiger at the risk of her life. 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


NELSON AND WALMER CastTLE.—The Jllus- 
trated London News, 18 Sept., 1852, p. 215, 
contained the following :— 

“Tn one part of Walmer Castle may be seen a 
room not more than eight feet wide, with walls 
three feet thick. This was the room where the 
celebrated William Pitt used to meet Lord Nelson. 
In that room were planned the future victories 
and proceedings of the English fleet during the 
wars of the French Revolution.” 

‘Records of Walmer,’ by the Rev. 
C..R. Elvin, published in 1890, p. 25, 
states 

“Here too, in a narrow little room which now 
forms a sort of alcove to the Drawing-Room, 
Nelson is said many a time to have conferred with 
Pitt, while his flagship lay in the Downs.” 

But ‘ The Official Guide to Walmer Castle,’ 
1907, p. 31, says :— 

““¢Lord Nelson’s Room,’ so called.—This room 
has been named after our great naval hero, ap- 
parently for no other reason than the fact of an 
old chest of drawers—with the inscription ‘Sacred 
to Nelson, Trafalgar,’ stamped on the _ brass 
escutcheon of each keyhole — having stood in it 
for some years. As to Deion having slept in this 
room, it is pretty certain that he never set foot in 
Walmer Castle at all. There is not only no record 
or documentary evidence of his having done 80, but 
even no authenticated tradition to that effect.’ 

There appears to have been a respectable 
tradition as far back as 1852, at the death 
of Wellington. How came the chest of 
drawers there? and in whose time were 
the brass escutcheons engraved and placed 
on the furniture ? R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 


Bruce AND FLeminc.—Every reader 
knows the story of the slaying of the Red 
Comyn by Bruce at Dumfries in 1306, and 
of Kirkpatrick’s share in the deed. I 
remember, however, hearing, when a boy, 
from a lady who belonged to a younger 
branch of the Flemings of Cumbernauld, a 
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tradition connecting that family with the 
murder. The story ran that Bruce was 
accompanied not only by Kirkpatrick, but 
also by one of the Flemings, who cut off the 
Comyn’s head and brought. it out under his 
cloak, exclaiming as he showed it to Bruce, 
‘“‘ Let the dead shaw.” His object in taking 
= of the head was that he might 
ay claim to the estates of Comyn. Biggar 
and Cumbernauld, which the Flemings 
held for centuries, are said to have been 
part of the lands of Comyn. I have never 
seen this story in print, and should like to 
know if it has any historical truth. 
Atex. Russet, M.A. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


Replies. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT ON THE 
LAUREATESHIP. 


(10 S. viii. 267.) 


HERE is an authentic transcript of the 
original article by Joseph Knight in pp. 407-8 
of The Idler, vol. vii. published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, April, 1895. Not one 
line could have been spared. It is worthy 
of being printed in eaxtenso, verbatim et 
punctuatim, in memory of our dear friend 
and beloved Editor of ‘N. &. Q.’ Under 
the title ‘Who should be Laureate ?’ the 
Idlers’ Club on pp. 400-419 debated the 
matter by giving twenty-two replies to 
the question, each one illustrated by a small 
portrait of the writer, contributed by Louis 
Gunnis and Penryn Stanley. The briefest 
was written by Sir Edwin Arnold, to the 
effect of indicating himself (as it was un- 
generously suspected), and in these words: 
“The man whom Her Majesty chooses.” 
The pre-eminence of A. C. Swinburne is 
generally recognized. We have to do only 
with the contribution, twelve years ago, of 
Joseph Knight :— 

‘*The only man who could accept the Laureate- 
ship is Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris’s politics putting 
him out of the running. I cannot think the gentle- 
men who supply us with a constant stream of verse 
—epic, lyric, dramatic, what not—possessing every 
attraction and quality except the essential, could 
seriously challenge the verdict of the ages upon 
their presumption. Todo so would show a lack of 
the sense of humour, with which I hesitate to credit 
them. Among our fledgeling bards, I find none who 
has, as yet, beaten out his music, or whose youn 
wings have carried him near the higher peaks o 
Parnassus. There is abundance of excellent verse. 
Almost everybody, nowadays, writes it. Poetry in 
these days is the teens of most intelligent minds. 
Only when it becomes fruit is the world concerned 


with it. A single lyric in ‘Atalanta’ or ‘Songs 
and Ballads’ outweighs all the remaining verse 
issued in the Uni Kingdom. These opinions 
will, I know, if read, be distasteful to many worthy 
gentlemen whom I greatly respect. It is not my 
fault. It was not I who wrote :— 

; Mediocribus esse poetis, 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere column. 
As this is a popular magazine, I give Conington’s 
translation :— 

But oan and men and booksellers agree 

To place their ban on middling poetry. 
If I were one of our minor bards, whom somebody 
approached on the of claim to the 
Laureateship, I should look for the tongue in the 
cheek, or wonder whether I had incurred some con- 
cealed animosity. If Mr. Swinburne may not have 
the post, and I know there are some difficulties, let 
it be abolished. I do not wish to reduce the meagre 
recognition awarded to letters, but to fall from the 
height it has attained to its former level, would be 
a dangerous experiment even for the Laureateship.” 


JOSEPH WooDFALL EBSWORTH. 


Masor Money AND HIs BAttoon (10 S. 
viii. 170).— Mr. PickrorD mentions a 
balloon adventure at sea recorded under 
date of 1787. Quite recently I happened to 
be in the Museum at Calais (built in 1231, so 
the local handbook records), and saw there, 
carefully preserved, the car of a balloon 
that alighted on French soil from England 
early in 1785. It is 6 ft. 6in. long and about 
4 ft. wide, shaped something like an ancient 
Briton’s curricle. It has a pointed bow, and 
is of canvas stretched upon an iron framing. 
The former is elaborately decorated, the 
subjects being celestial figures floating upon 
clouds. It has a seat—which also does duty 
as a strut—5 in. wide in its midst, and the 
five loops by which this car was originally 
attached to the balloon are still there. 

Particulars relative to the adventure are 

appended in the shape of ‘“‘ a Translation of 
an extract from the Registers of the Crown 
at Calais.” Therefrom we learn that M. 
Blanchard made his aerial passage from 
Dover to Calais, attended by a Dr. Jeffreys, 
on 7 Jan., 1785, and on that day, 
“at half past one P.M., the Mayor and municipal 
officers of the town of Calais, being informed that 
the balloon was appearing above the horizon near 
Dover, immediately took convenient seats for 
observing its arrival. It was soon obvious that it 
was directing its course towards the Blanez, the 
most elevated and visible object on the French 
coast, and which, naturally, served as a guide to so 
experienced a traveller as XM Blanchard. 

“At 2 o’clock the balloon was observed to be 
about half way over the straits, and there it re- 
mained, apparently stationary, at a height of about 
4,500 ft. above the level of the sea, 7.e., so far as it 
was possible to judge by the aid of instruments. 
Afterwards it continued its course, sometimes 
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rising and sometimes falling, so as to cause some 
apprehension, on account of the changing of the 
wind towards the west, that it might be carried 
away into the North Sea, and this was only 
avoided by his keeping it to the nearest point of 


nd. 

**The wind now shifted again more to the south, 
and blowing from the south by west, the magis- 
trates and the public had every ont vortunity of 
appreciating the superior talents of NL. Denderd 
in the aeronautic art by the course of the balloon, 
which he still directed more to the west, retarding, 
indeed, his voyage, but rendering it perfectly safe, 
and doing away with all fear as to the route it 
might have taken. 

“ At 3 o’clock the report of a cannon was heard 
from Fort Rouge, as a signal that the balloon had 
effected the passage over the Straits, and it was 
soon visible that he was endeavouring to alight, 
but that the wind carried him back towards the 
sea, obliging the aeronaut and his attendant to re- 
ascend and pursue their course beyond the marshes 
of Frethun and Guines, where they could not 
descend without danger, on account of the water 
with which these lands were covered. At half past 
three the balloon was seen descending toward the 

int of the Forest of Guines, two and a half leagues 

istant from the sea. 

“In order to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
voyage, and give M. Blanchard a testimony of their 
esteem, the magistrates of the town of Calais came 
the same day, to a resolution that the title ot 
Citizen should be, the day following, conferred on 
M. Blanchard, and the form necessary for the same 
presented him, enclosed in a gold box, ornamented 
with a medallion relative to his voyage, and that 
the same sentiments of esteem should be expressed 
to Dr. Jeffreys, with the regret they had not it in 
their power (on account of his being a foreigner) to 
offer him the same title without special authority 
from the French Government.” 


The above is printed, and enclosed in an 
old black frame of the period. If the par- 
ticulars are accurately recorded—and there 
appears to be no reason to doubt them —it 
would seem that M. Blanchard possessed 
some means of steering in the air. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


There are various coloured and other 
illustrations relating to this incident in the 
fine collection of balloon prints, &¢., com- 

rised in ‘ Aeronautica Illustrata,’ contained 
in several large folio volumes, in the Patent 
Office in Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. These were collected by the late 
George Norman, and were sold by him to 
this institution shortly before his death. 
The collection is well worth inspection. 
E. Newron. 
7, Achilles Road, West End, West Hampstead. 


‘THe Ovtiaw’ (10 S. viii. 231).—This 
poem was written by Mrs. Henderson, née 
Scott, for G. V. Brooke, and first recited by 
him at the Theatre Royal, Belfast, in the 


summer of 1842 (‘ Life’ by W. J. Laurence, 
p. 31). It was impressed on my memory 
by the discovery that the first stanza was 
practically “lifted” from Sir Samuel 
Ferguson’s ballad of ‘ Willie Gilliland ’ and 
three other stanzas almost word for word 
from Fitz-Greene Halleck’s poem on Burns. 
The poem is too long for insertion, but I 
may be able to send a copy direct if Mr. 
GitMour favours me with his address. 
Joun 8. CRONE. 
Kensal Lodge, Harrow Road, N.W. 


“ Pot-GALLeRy ” (10S. vii. 388, 431 ; viii. 
172, 254).—I am not clear whether Dr. 
Mourray’s third illustration is or is not a 
reproduction of a two-page sheet in the 
Guildhall Library (Index, p. 916), ‘ A Survey 
of the Buildings and Encroachments on the 
River of Thames,’ dated 1 March, 1683/4. 
If not, he may like to have the following 
nine extracts from it (out of 58 encroach- 
ments specified) :— 

Dimensions. 
East to Ft. into 
West, ft. the River. 
At Allen’s Dye-house and Pott 


Gallery 21 12 
A Pott Gallery upon the West 

Side of Still Stairs a» 90 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
A Pott Gallery to the West of 

Wheeler’s Yard... 85 9 
Thomas Harvell’s Pot Gallery 22 8 
John Gulick’s Pot Gallery ... 12 10 
Thomas Mallam’s Pot Gallery 15 10 
Mr. Edward Hawkins’s Pot 

Robert Warner’s Pot Gallery 25 8 
Mr. Crowder's Pot Gallery ... 45 6 


The above dimensions clearly establish 
that the structures were galleries on (1.e., 
alongside of or over) the river, and effectually 
dispose of my suggestion at the second 
reference that they were eel-pot stagings 
projecting into the river. But also they 
seem to cast not a little doubt on the 
suggestion favoured by Dr. Murray, viz., 
that a pot-gallery was the balcony of a 
pothouse, where customers sat over their 
pots. The first gallery mentioned, for ex- 
ample, was at or on a dyer’s. Then there 
was another gallery no less than thirty 
yards in length. If the majority of them 
were on pothouses or inns, there is no in- 
dication that such was the ease. On the 
other hand, as one gallery, for example, 
belonged to plain Thomas Harvell and 
another to ‘“ Mr.’”’ Edward Hawkins, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the two pro- 
prietors were not regarded as of the same 
social standing—not both of them bonifaces. 
So that we seem back to the point that 
there were a good many balconies over the 
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river, and that these balconies were termed 
pot-galleries ; but the second and third in- 
stances even seem to indicate that the gal- 
leries were not necessarily on houses, the 
locality of these two being fixed by reference 
to stairs and to a wheeler’s yard: no men- 
tion of any house at all. But why, with 
all the width of the Thames, and the banks 
presumably dry or nearly dry at low water, 
should galleries of only 5, 6, 7, and 8 ft. 
projection have been regarded as encroach- 
ing on (? the navigation of) the river ? 
OWEN. 


On both sides of the Tyne, here and at 
North Shields, were balconies or galleries 
over the river. At the east end of this 
town there is a Balcony Quay (accent on 
second syllable, “‘ Baleény’’). R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


‘“ EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE” (10 S. vii. 
367, 470, 492).—Yet another version of the 
origin of this phrase is to be found in The 
Pall Mall Gazette of 23 September, which, 
noting the fact that the descendants of Sir 
John St. Aubyn, third baronet, have just 
erected a monument to his memory in 
Crowan Church, near Truro, says :— 

“The third Sir John, of the original creation, 
to whom these posthumous honours have been 
paid, represented Cornwall for some _two-and- 
twenty years, and was the subject of Walpole’s 
often misquoted remark about ‘all men having 
their price.’ What Sir Robert did say was that 
‘he knew the price of every member of the House, 
except that of the little Cornish baronet.’ And, of 
course, he meant this in a complimentary sense.” 

As has been said at another reference on 
this subject, ‘“‘ This is most circumstantial 
and precise,” but where is the evidence ? 

POLITICIAN. 

[Mr. R. J. Fynmore refers to The Daily Graphic 
of 20 September for Walpole’s remark on ‘the little 
Cornish baronet.” ] 


Mrs. Marsu, AUTHORESS OF ‘ THE VAL- 
LEY OF A HUNDRED Fires’ (10S. viii. 149, 
253).—‘ The Valley of a Hundred Fires’ was 
written by Mrs. Stretton (as stated in the 
‘D.N.B.’), and not by Mrs. Marsh. I was 
lent a copy of the book in 1880 by the late 
Miss Cecilia Collinson, a sister of the 
authoress. Mrs. Stretton also wrote ‘The 
Queen of the County.’ 

KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


‘Rue, Brirannta’: VARIANT READING 
(10 8S. viii. 188, 258).—I possess copies of 
Arne’s original publication of the ode, and 
find that he correctly set the word “ rule” 


as written by Thomson. I have also the 
libretto of ‘ Alfred,’ published in 1745, which 
gives the line * Britannia, rule the waves.” 
I may add that I have many editions of 
the music and words published in England 
and Hanover, and find they all agree in the 
correct reading. 
H. CumMMINGs. 


“Sops anp Wine” (10 S. viii. 249).— 
The notion that English words are ‘“ cor- 
ruptions”’ of something else ought to be 
abandoned at the present day, when the 
study of our language no longer depends 
upon guesses. Considering that Spenser 
mentions “ sops in wine,” and that Chaucer 
has the expression “‘ a sop in wyn,” in a not 
unknown work called ‘ The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales,’ the idea of invoking the 
phrase soupcon de vin, literally “ a suspicion 
of wine,” is suggestive of an accusation of 
drunkenness on the part of our two great 
poets, which none of us ought to admit. If 
Chaucer obtained his phrase from French, 
we should have to suppose that soupcon de 
vin is a phrase older than 1400—which 
ought not to be admitted without proof. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


SHREWSBURYE CLocK PoInT OF WaR”’ 
(10 S. viii. 8, 96, 195).—Although originally 
applied as a general term for the various 
trumpet calls and drum beatings in the 
field, still I think that at least for the last 
150 years “‘ point of war ”’ has been used in a 
restricted sense for one particular call, as is 
certainly the case at the present time. 

In Capt. Simes’s ‘The Military Medley,’ 

ublished at Dublin in 1767, it is stated to 
* the signal for ‘‘ Charge bayonets ”’ (see 
p. 237). No setting is given, but apparently 
it might be beaten by the drum alone. It 
is, however, to be found in the manual of 
instruction for ‘Drum and Flute Duty for 
the Infantry ’ now in use in our army, where 
it is given as No. 17 of the ‘ Drum and Flute 
Calls,’ set for fife and drum, and entitled 
‘ The Salute (or Point of War).’ It is added 
in a foot-note that ‘it is also used when the 
Escort delivers to or receives the Colours 
from an Officer.” 

I think the term “point” originally 
meant a point to be remembered—one of the 
things necessary to be known to every 
soldier. In Garrard’s Arte of Warre...-.. 
Corrected and finished by Captaine Hich- 
cocke ”’ (anno 1591) on p. 204 it is said :— 

‘* All Collonels must ordaine, that all the drums 
have one kind and maner of battery, and that they 
do use all one forme of sounding to the field, of 
sounding the alarme, and to use one proper sound, 
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to plant themselves in battell, to advance them 
selves, to recoyle, to turn in battell themselves 
from one side to another, to make retraite, and in 
sum to signifie all other points that the voice of one 
person alone cannot make so easily to be under- 
stood as doth the sound of many drums,” &e. 

The list of trumpet calls quoted by Mr. 
PICKFORD (ante, p. 96) from Sir C. R. Mark- 
ham is given on p. 298 of Ward’s ‘ Animad- 
versions of Warre’ (1639), in Section XII., 
‘The Drilling or Exercising of Horse 
Troopes’ (chap. 115). With the exception 
of “‘ Carga,”’ ** Auquet ”’ (of which I do not 
know the derivation), and the “ Tucquet,”’ 
which is the Anglicized form of the word 
“* Toccata,” they are in the Italian in Ward’s 
list, and he calls No. 6 “ the sixth and last.” 

On p. 282, chap. 102, on the duties ‘ Of 
the Cornet belonging to the Cavalry,’ he 
writes 

“There ought to be two trumpets at the least to 
each Troope of Horse, whose duty is besides their 
knowledge in distinguishing their sounds & points 
of warre. But they must be wise in delivering 
Embasses & Messages,” &c. 

C. 8. Harris. 


PANTALOONS v. TROUSERS (10 S. vii. 207, 
271).—In the editorial note at the former 
reference mention is made of an order 
against the wearing of pantaloons or 
“* trowsers ” in Hall or Chapel by St. John’s 
and Trinity Colleges (? Cambridge). 

In ‘Gradus ad Cantabrigiam,’ by “A 
Brace of Cantabs,’’ London, 1824, p. 114, 
8.v. ‘Union,’ is a yg! on Gray’s ‘ Bard,’ 
by M. Lawson, Esq., M.P. for Borough- 
bridge, and Fellow of Magdalen College. 
The subject is the suppression of the Union 
by the Master of St. John’s during his Vice- 
Chancellorship in 1817. It begins :— 

Ruin seize thee, senseless prig ! 
Confusion on thy “optics” wait ! 
The first lines of the second stanza are :— 
Ata window, which on high 
Frowns o’er the market-place below, 
With trowsers on, and haggard eye, 
A member stood immersed in woe. 

A foot-note says :— 

“The savage despair of the Member is finely 
pourtrayed by the trowsers. A total indifference 
to moral guilt or personal danger is argued by his 
thus appearing before the Vice-Chancellor : that 
gentleman justly regarding the wearing of trowsers 
as the most atrocious of moral offences, and having 
lately deservedly excluded a distinguished Wrangler 
who had been guilty of them, from a Fellowship of 
his College. 

Crure tenus medio tunicas succingere debet. 

uvenal, Sat. vi. 445. 
Tempora_ mutantur. Trowsers are now univer- 
sally and fearlessly sported by men of every 
standing.” 


The above places the transition from 
knee-breeches to trousers at the University 
of Cambridge at about 1817 to 1823. In 
the Juvenal reference 1. 445 should be 1. 446. 
The name of the Vice-Chancellor appears to 
have been Wood :— 


Such were the sounds that o’er the pedant pride 
Of W—d, the Johnian, scatter’d wild dismay. 


Ye Johnian towwedn, old W—d’s eternal shame. 


Fond impious man, think’st thou thy puny fist, : 
Thy “ Wood-en Sword” has broke a British club ? 
RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


PrE-REFORMATION ParsonaGes (10 S. 
viii. 109).—Tue Rev. F. G. AcKERLEY will 
find a very interesting example of medizval 
vicarages, still showing the original arrange- 
ment of them, at Muchelney, Somerset ; 
it is timber-built, and divided into two parts, 
half being the general room open to the roof, 
the other having an upper, gallery-like 
story approached by a ladder. Man 
ancient manses—to use the word whic 
seems best to translate the name for them 
in ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus’ — have within 
memory been improved away; others, 
like St. Mary’s, Taunton, have been added 
to and adapted; others converted to lay 
uses, as was that of East Coker before being 
pulled down. Mr. ACKERLEY in inquiring 
about parsonages, and then calling them 
vicarages, seems to fall into the modern 
mistake of regarding a vicar as a parson, 
which he never was in old days. 

ALFRED C. E. WELBY. 


ELper-BusH (10 S. viii. 131, 
211).—A provincialism in the north of Eng- 
land for the elder tree is ‘ burtree,” and 
boys often speak of making “ burtree 
guns, usually called popguns. 

On the battlefield of Towton, co. York, 
fought in 1461, is a large elder tree, not, 
probably, the identical one from which Lord 
Dacre was killed by a headless arrow shot 
by a boy perched on it. The nobleman had 
taken off his helmet to drink from the little 
river the Cock, and the rime is preserved :— 

The Lord of Dacres 
Was slain in the North Acres. 

Another local name for the tree in York- 
shire is the “ auberry tree.” These names 
for the elder are not found in Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary.’ JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Something of what is said of the elder has 
been said of other trees. The Cross is also 
supposed to have been made of the wood of 
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the aspen tree; and, ever since the Cruci- 
fixion, the leaves of this tree have trembled 
in commemoration of the dire event. 

Some time ago, the immunity of the 
laurel from injury by lightning was men- 
tioned in «N. & Q.,’ and some illustrative 
quotations were given. The following, how- 
ever, are new. In Corneille’s tragedy of 
‘The Cid’ there is a reference to this virtue 


of the laurel, where the count is warned not 


to trust too much to his glory shielding him 
from harm :— 
Tout couvert de lauriers, craignez encor la foudre. 
In Cowper’s ‘Table Talk’ is the line :— 
The laurel, that the very lightning spares. 
E. YARDLEY. 


I remember being told, ‘ when that I was 
and a little tiny boy,”’ that an elder tree 
was always safe shelter in a thunderstorm ; 
the Cross of Calvary was made of elder, and 
since it had been the means of the expiation 
of the sins of mankind, it was exempted 
from being struck by lightning, 

R. L. Moreton. 


‘THe Metron Breakrast’ (10 S. viii. 
269).—This picture was No. 245 in the Royal 
Academy Catalogue of the exhibition for 
1834. The portraits are given in the follow- 
ing order: ‘ Earl of Wilton, Count Matus- 
civic, Lords Rokeby, Kinnaird, Forester, 
and Gardener, Sir Frederick Johnston 
[Johnstone ?], Messrs. Stanley, Errington, 
Gilmore, and Lyne Stevens.”’ 

Rosert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


At least two versions of the painting in 
question exist: one at Belvoir Castle; the 
other in the possession of Miss Grant, 
daughter of the late Sir Francis, at her hous 
at Melton. H. 


W. B. H. may like to know that in the 
Catalogue of the South Kensington Exhibi- 
tion of 1868 No. 474 was entitled ‘ The Melton 
Hunt: Going to Draw the Ram’s Head 
Cover,’ and was lent by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The short description appended says 
that it contains portraits of “the Countess 
of Wilton, in pony phaeton, Hon. Mrs. 
Villiers, Hon. Aug. Villiers, E. of Wilton, 
E. of Darlington, Sir F. Johnstone, Bt., 
Sir D. Baird, Bt., E. of Rosslyn, Count 
Batthyany, &c.” It is further stated that 
the portraits are “full-length, smail-size 
figures on horseback, in hunting dress with 
hounds.” 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 


Hume’s Papers (10 S. viii. 268).—I 
believe that all Joseph Hume’s papers were 
destroyed in the great Pantechnicon fire. 
His son, Mr. A. Octavian Hume, lives at 
the Chalet, Kingswood Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E. Won. H. PEEt. 


Bovuvear, BouvibrRe, oR Beauvais (10 8. 
viii. 251).—The Beauvais family came from 
Nantes, Morbihan, settled in Cornwall about 
the end of the eighteenth century, and 
intermarried with the Annears, another 
refugee Huguenot family. Their descend- 
ants are now represented by several branches 
of Annears in Australia and the United 
States, and are also connected by marriage 
with Bergner, Edwards, Finch, Grose, Payter, 
Petherick, Varcoe, Wade, Wallace, Wooton, 
and other families at home and abroad. 
My wife Mary Agatha (born Annear), 
granddaughter of Samuel Annear and 
Jenifer Beauvais of St. Austell, desires 
earlier information as to both families. 

E. A. PETHERICK. 

Streatham, S.W. 


St. AntHony’s Breap (10 S. viii. 230, 
277).—The Misses Tuker and Malleson in a 
note at p. 161 of Part III. of their ‘ Hand- 
book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome,’ 
which was published in 1900, write thus :— 

‘In churches there is often an alms box marked 
‘S. Antony’s bread.’ Six years ago a woman of 
Toulon could not enter her baker’s shop, the lock 
of which was damaged, and she promised 8. Antony 
a little bread for his poor if the door could be 
opened. A key was now tried, and the door opened 
immediately. Hence it has become the custom to 
accompany to Antony with a 
promise of bre or the poor. As 8. Antony is 
the jinding saint, and is, ogee ay invoked to re- 
store every lost article, the alms box receives the 
donations of those- whose petitions have been 
heard. A list of poor institutions and orphanages 
is kept, and these send in turn for the bread, which 
is distributed to each according to the number of 
inmates. Antony is also patron of firemen.” 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


«§t. Anthony’s Bread” means offerings 
—always spent in poor relief—given to the 
saint in return for granted requests ; fre- 
quently, in gratitude for lost property re- 
covered. I have experienced several favours 
of this sort, the last instance (now two 
months since) being, in the circumstances of 
it, nothing short of miraculous. 

Puitrp NORTH. 


“The Work of the White Bread of St. 
Anthony of Padua ” is a system of obtaining 
benefits, through the intercession of the 


[Reply from Mr. WILLoUGHBY Maycock next week.] 


saint, against the promise of a certain sum 
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to be devoted to doles of bread. In an| 
interesting fourteenth-century parish church | 
of a town in the south of France I have quite 
recently seen one of the contribution-boxes | 
mentioned. It has two slits: one, ‘* Pro- 
messes faites,” presumably for payments 
in advance or for ‘“‘chits”’’; the other, 
Promesses acquittées.”” A printed notice 
attached gives a full account of the special | 
“ graces *’ in which the saint interests him- | 
self, notably the finding of lost goods, and | 
also a form of prayer, ending thus :— 

“T promise you, as a thank-offering, to give for | 
the bread of the the sum of...... Iwill | 


pay as soon as I obtain the benetit I ask for. | 
Amen.” 


Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Hyeres. 


**PassIVE RESISTER”’ (10 S. iv. 508; v. 
32, 77; vili. 37).—The following appears in 
chap. vi. of ‘ The Heart of Midlothian’ :— 

“The passive resistance of the Tolbooth-gate 
promised to do more to baffle the purpose of the 
mob than the active interference of the magis- 
trates.” 


MISTLETOE. 

I have just come across ‘ Passive Resist- 
ance to the Payment of Church Rates,’ 
which is the heading to an article in The 
Republican (a periodical edited by Richard 
Carlile) for 10 Nov., 1832, p. 110. It was 
published by Henry Hetherington. 

THoMas. 


In the report of the Medical Officer of the , 
City of London for 1861 he speaks of certain | 
holders of house-property “nullifying the’ 
efforts of sanitary improvement by passive 
resistance.” STANLEY B. ATKINSON. 


ROTHERHITHE (10 S. viii. 166).—It is 
now suggested that Rother-hithe is derived 
from the A.-S. hrither, hryther, hrither, a steer, 
a heifer ; but no proof is offered of the fact. 
We could easily settle the question by 
collecting ail the old spellings. But it is 
hardly necessary; the ‘Calendarium In- 
quisitionum post Mortem’ is sufficient 
evidence. The index gives Retherhethe, 
Retherhithe, Rotherhethe, Rutherhuthe, as 
old spellings of Rotherhithe; and, with a 

arallel vocalism, Retherfeld, Rotherfeld, 

utherfeld, as old spellings of Rotherfield 
in Sussex. But the latter appears in 
Kemble’s Index as Hrytheranfeld, which is 
decisive. For rother, a steer, began with 
hr ; whereas rother or réther, a rower, never 
could have done so, being derived from 
rowan, to row. 

Besides, oarsmen are not found in a 
field ; neither is rother, a rower, a common 


word, being found in glosses only. Another 
A.-S. rother is now spelt rudder. 

The phonology of the word for “ steer ”’ 
is a little difficult, as there are three A.-S. 
forms ; and the Middle English forms show 
eo, e, 7,0, and u. But no student of Anglo- 
Saxon could well miss the origin of Rother- 
hithe. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


The interpretation of the ancient place- 
name Rotherhithe can only be reached by 
the strict application of the historic method. 
It is true that the word redra, a rower, offers. 
a tempting solution. But from the earliest 
known mention of the place (A.D. 898, 


Council of Celchy’) it would appear that it 


bears the name of an owner: <A°deredes 
Hyd, Eredyshythe, Retheres Hide, Rether- 
hithe. In the present case the owner 
is actually named: ‘ Atheredum quoque 
ducem Merciorum,”’ &c. (see Birch, ‘Cart.Sax.’ 
part ii. pp. 220, 221). Epwarp SMITH. 


Osn (10 8. viii. 248).—The iden- 
tification by The Monthly Mirror is correct : 
the author was Benjamin Stephenson, of 
White Lion Street, Pentonville. In a copy 
before me the address on p. 107 is signed by 
the author, the first and last three letters 
of the name being emphasized. It will be 
noticed that these with slight transposition 
provide the cryptic pen name. The follow- 
ing MS. notes by the author are of some 
interest :— 

“Four verses excepted, these are the first poems 
of the author, who was born in 1768. They were 
— in 1806.and 1807. One line only is borrowed, 
p. 2.” 


‘He also adds at the end of the ballad of 


‘Sandy,’ p. 13: ‘For this ballad I have 
five ending verses”; and as ‘Joseph: @ 
Fragment,’ is unfinished, he writes: “I 
have since concluded this poem in 1,200 
lines.” I do not think these additional 
lines were published ; at least, I hope they 
were not. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Nana AND THE INDIAN MUTINY 
(10 8S. viii. 248).—In April, 1862, I was at 
Galle, and saw transhipped from the P. 
and QO. mail steamer from Bombay to the 
steamer going up to Calcutta a native 
heavily ironed, who was said to be Nana 
Sahib. At Calcutta he was imprisoned 
for some time, but eventually released, 
after due inquiry, as not being the Nana. 

The point is that he was supposed to be 
alive by the authorities in 1862, and that 
General Harris’s supposition, as stated in 
The Cornhill Magazine of last August, that 
he had died at Chilari Ghat in 1858, was not 
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accepted by the Government. One must 
presume that General Harris had com- 
municated such information as he had to 
his superiors at the time of the occurrence, 
although he strangely says in the letter 
referred to that “‘it is only’ known to his 
family and a few friends.” 
JAMES CULL. 


ALBERT Moore AND THE ‘D.N.B.’ (105. 
viii. 46, 152).—-My friend Mr. Thomas Arm- 
strong, C.B., writes from Abbot’s Langley :— 


“T am gas sure that Albert Moore never did 
a‘ a room’ for F. Lehmann’s house in 
Berkeley Square; but I have a dim recollection of 
cartoon for a frieze, on brown paper, of which 
the motif was peacocks. I wrote to my old friend 
Aitchison [George, R. A.] about it, and he replies 
that the frieze was done and that he has the draw- 
ing, as well as those Moore did for an inlaid table 
for Lehmann. Perhaps I was abroad when the 
painting was done, for otherwise 1 ought to re- 
member it, for Moore was living close at hand and 
I saw him nearly every day.” 

Mr. Armstrong futher informs me that 
Albert Moore painted an octagonal vestibule 
at Claremont, Pendlebury, near Manchester, 
for the late Sir Thomas Heywood, Bart., 
with small figure subjects in the middle of 
the panels (battledore and shuttlecock), and 
ornament on the rest. This work, which 
was, I believe, executed in pure fresco, does 


not appear to have been noticed in Baldry’s | 


* Life of Moore.’ JOHN HEBB. 


HIGHLANDERS BARBADOSED AFTER THE 
1715 anp °45 (10 S. viii. 68, 
135, 176, 235).—I am thankful for informa- 
tion furnished in regard to barbadosed 
Highlandmen. I would emphasize the fact, 
however, that anything throwing light on 
the history of those broken clansmen after 
deportation would be particularly valuable ; 
It is hardly to be conceived that upon 


leaving port they immediately lost all | 
touch with the homeland; yet very little’ 
information thereafter is to be had about 


(British Guiana, 1887, p. 83), it is noted 
that 

“the Highlanders a r to have got ov i 
dread Pg being to Bar = 
close of the seventeenth century, as it is stated in 
a recently issued volume of the Lauderdale Papers 
that ‘the Barbados doth no longer terrifay them.’ ” 
Why did “the Barbados” at any time 
“terrifay them’’? Whence came _ that 
dreadful impression of the island that struck 
terror into the hearts of the Highlanders ? 
It is evident that reports, written or oral, of 
the fate of the white bondservant in Bar- 
bados must have reached Scotland. Are 
any of those reports extant ? 

An account of his life in, and escape from, 
Barbados, written by Henry Pitman, who 
was deported after the Monmouth Rebellion, 
was reprinted in Arber’s ‘ English Garner.’ 
Something of a similar sort is wanted that 
will throw a ray of light on the barbadosed 
Highlander. Should any book, pamphlet, 
or manuscript touching the Highlander— 
or anybody—ajfter deportation to Barbados, 
come into the possession of any one, I shall 
be glad to hear from him. 

J. GRAHAM CRUICKSHANK. 

Audit Office, British Guiana. 


Latta Surname (10 S. viii. 190).—Fer- 
on in his ‘ Teutonic Name System,’ 1864, 

p. 194, identifies this name with the Anglo- 
Saxon adjective lath, hateful, in the sense of 
one who is a terror to others, and with the 


Gothic lathon, Old High German ladon, to 


invite in the sense, according to Forste- 
mann, of challege, simple English forms 
being Ladd, Lath, Lattey, Latta. Latimer 
is given as a compound form. 

J. Hotpen MacMicHact. 


Moon anv Crass (10S. viii. 186).—The 
panes quoted is not from Pyrard, but 


| from the 1598 translation of Linschoten, as 


reprinted by the Hakluyt Society. In the 
‘ Travels of Pedro Teixeira,’ printed by the 


them. They sailed out into the Atlantic, | @me society, at p. 3 we read :— 


and, for all we subsequently hear of them, | 
they might have passed into the tomb. | 
Yet surely one or two of the exiles must have 
described the voyage, and the island of 
Barbados—in letters. Despite the fact 
that the sentence of transportation was for 
the term of his natural life, did no exile, 
drawn by a desire to see his own land and 
kith again, make his way back to Scotland 
after a term of years? Have none of the 
accounts of America, communicated thus 
or in any other way, been preserved in book | 


_ “Nor less strange is it that in all that coast and 
isles [about the Strait of Singapore] the shell-fish are 
seen to be fat at new moon and void at full moon, 
contrary to those of all other lands and seas.” 

To this the translator of Teixeira, the 
late Mr. W. F. Sinclair, I.C.S., appends the 
following foot-note :— 

“This notion of mollusca waxing and waning 
with the moon is derived from Pliny the Elder 
(‘ Nat. Hist.,’ Bk. II. chap. xli.).” 

The ‘N.E.D.’ has, s.v. ‘ Conch’ :— 

‘*e, 1520, Andrew, ‘ Noble Lyfe,’ in ‘ Babees Bk..,’ 
232: As the mone growth or waneth, so be the 


or manuscript? In a foot-note to ‘The. conches or muscles fulle or nat full, but smale......” 


Cavaliers and Roundheads in Barbados ’ | 


Donatp FERGUSON. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Small Library. By James Duff Brown. 

(Routledge & Sons.) 

Mr. Durr Brown, who is the Borough Librarian 
of Islington, has here given us ‘A Guide to the 
Collection and Care of Books. He is already well 
known as the author of several works on aspects of 
librarianship, and in the present volume shows 
sound sense and discernment. 

The opening chapter seems to us somewhat 
unnecessarily petulant in tone. Mr. Brown regards 
the typical American child as ‘‘a warning against 
forcing the minds of children by artificial educa- 
tional processes,” and his remarks on juvenile 
literature certainly touch on a good many weak 
points. On the subject of ‘ The Household Library’ 
valuable hints are given as to books of reference, a 
point on which the average adult is hopelessly at 
sea. The lists which in this and other chapters give 
practical expression to Mr. Brown’s view will 
probably not meet with the entire concurrence of 
all competent bookmen, but we regard them for the 
most part as singularly free from priggishness and 
pedantry alike. 

As for ‘The School Library,’ we are told that : 
*©A course of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ plus ‘A 
Candle lighted by the Lord’ and similar pieces of 
morbid religious reading, will not model our Tom 
Sawyers, Stalkys, and Tom Browns into the uniform 
bundles of obedient deference so greatly prized by 
many teachers.” Further, we read that ‘‘ usually 
the schoolmaster’s list is full of vapid, colourless, 
and goody-goody stuff which children cannot read.” 
Practical librarians are, it appears, better than 
teachers at selecting books for the young. This 
scolding of the schoolmaster is a piece of general- 
ization y pular with reformers, but hardly deserved, 
we think, nowadays. 

If Mr. Brown wrote more calmly, or spent less 
time in dealing with exaggerations of current 
defects, his book would read better, and would 
inspire more confidence. The subject is one on 
which the best of judges may be at fault. We are 
surprised, for instance, to find Mr. Brown, on 
p. 130 of ‘Book Selection,’ give under ‘Drama’ 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, and omit Euripides, who, 
thanks to the Court Theatre and Dr. Murray, may 
be regarded as a modern poet with affinities alike 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw and Ibsen. To include 
Addison, Phillips, and Scribe, and omit Euri- 
pides, among ‘individual dramatists” seems 
to us sufficiently amazing. Among essayists 
we should certainly include Walter Bagehot, 
a brilliant writer who is much superior to, say, 
Mulock and Repplier. We would willingly cast 
away Akenside among ts for T. E. Brown. 
In ‘ Literary History,’ ‘The ‘‘ Bookman” History 
of English Literature’ is mentioned, but the much 
better illustrated and at least equally well-written 
‘English Literature : an Illustrated Record,’ is 

omitted. The selection of books concerning sport 
and recreative art is weak, and by no means abreast 
of current information. But it would require 
‘nothing less than a syndicate to cover the whole 
field of books adequately. Mr Brown has supplied 
within his short space a great deal which will assist 
the student, whether he aspires to look after and 
arrange books, or merely to read them. 


The Castle of Otranto. By Horace Walpole. With 
Sir Walter Scott’s Introduction; Preface by 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tuts edition belongs to ‘The King’s Classics,” a 

series which has won the good will of booklovers 

by its excellent form and competent editing. In 
this case the reader may be, as we are, somewhat 
surfeited by so much introduction. Is he, like the 
modern schoolboy, to be allowed no chance to 
think for himself, and loaded with notes and _in- 
structions as to different points of view? We 
should have been well contented to stop short with 

Scott, and excogitate our own ideas as to the 

modern point of view. The contrast between 

Walpole’s story and the novel of to-day is 

sufticiently arresting. We read of ‘virtuous 

delicacy,” ‘expressions of civility,” and of a 

princess who says: ‘‘I should not deserve this in- 

comparable parent, if the inmost recesses of my 
soul harboured a thought without her permission.” 

That this was regarded as true to nature is pro- 

bably due to the influence of ‘Pamela,’ whose 

virtues had been before the world for twenty-five 
years when ‘The Castle of Otranto’ appeared. 


Poems of Shelley. Selected, and with an Introduc- 
tion by John Churton Collins. (T. C. & E. C. 
Jack.) 

WE have here a collection of Shelley's poems, with 

excerpts from several dramas, judiciously selected 

and edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, and with a 

i sthy analytical Introduction by Prof. Churton 
ollins. 

It is late in the day to discuss the merits or 
demerits of Shelley as a poet, and we will there- 
fore content ourselves with saying that all that is 
best in the poet’s work is here represented ; and if 
we do not see eye to eye with the writer of the 
Introduction in his strictures on ‘The Cenci’ asa 
drama, he at least provides an admirable guide to 
the salient characteristics of a wayward genius. 

The coloured illustrations by Jessie M. King 
are fanciful, but in fit keeping with the fairylike 
nature of the verses they accompany. An excellent 
sey of Shelley by A. S. Hartrick forms the 

rontispiece of the little volume. 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


Mr. B. H. Buackwet1, of Oxford, devotes his 
Catalogue CXXV. to Educational Books, new and 
second-hand. This first part contains Classical 
Literature. 

Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has in his 
Catalogue 235 a magnificent set of Ruskin, mostly 
tirst issues. A list of the contents is given. The 
61 volumes are bound in 53, full blue calf, 28/. (cost 
50/.). The first edition of Montaigne’s ‘ Kssays’ 
‘*done into English,” a tall sound copy in the old 
ealf, having the leaf of errata and the rare poem by 
S. Daniel, 1603, is 65/. There is a choice set of 
Macaulay, 8 vols., full calf, 1875, 4/. 15s. Arm 
heraldic MS. of the seventeenth century by William 
Style contains an — of arms of Families in 
every county of England, 5/. 5s. There is a curious: 
collection of numbers of The London Gazette, 
April 26th to Dec. 31st, 1688, 1/. These contain 
accounts of the landing of the Prince of Orange at 
Brixham, the birth of the Prince of Wales, King 
James’s proclamation of a general pardon, &c. 
Under Addenda are Keene’s ‘ Etchings,’ with notes 
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by Spielmann, 7/. 10s.; Editionde Luxe of Matthew 
Arnold’s Works, 15 vols., 4/. 18s. 6d.; Buckle, 
complete, best Library Edition, 5/. 5s.; ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ 6 vols., 4to, 10/.; and _a com- 
nlete set of the English Dialect Society, 14/. 14s. 
he catalogue contains a considerable number of 
numismatic and antiquarian works, and also a very 
extensive collection of books on Somerset. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 155 is a Rough 
List of First_and of Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, &ce. 
The Shakespeares include a desirable copy of the 
Second Folio, ; also a second example, 45/. 
The first collected edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
is 40/.; Chapman’s ‘The Widdovves Teares,’ first 
edition, 30/.; and an exceptionally fine series of the 
early folios of Ben Jonson, 4 vols., 90/ 


Mr. Dobell’s Catalogue 156, although containing 
no high-priced books, has many interesting items. 
We note the first edition, in 8 parts, of Carlyle’s 
‘Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ wrappers, 1850, 7s. 6d. ; 
a volume of pamphlets, including Holyoake’s ‘Wh 
do the Clergy avoid Discussion ?’ 2s. 6d. ; first col- 
lected edition of Hood’s poems, 2 vols., 12mo, 1846, 
12s. 6d.; ‘The Man in the Moon,’ edited by Albert 
Smith and Angus Reach, 5 vols., 1/. 10s.; first 
edition of Leigh Hunt’s ‘ The Months,’ 7s. 6d. ; also 
his ‘Men, Women, and Books,’ 15s. The Literary 
Magazine, vols. i. to xi., 1788-93, is 2/7. 2s. ; Charles 
Lloyd’s ‘ Poems,’ 1819, 7s. 6d. ; first edition of George 
Meredith’s ‘ Poems,’ 1883, 8s. 6d.; and The Black 
Dwarf, edited _by Wooler, Nos. 1 to 4 and 11 to 49, 
in the original numbers, uncut, 1817, 5s. 6d. (con- 
taining an account of Hone’s trial, &c.). A collection 
of old Oxford tracts, 1669-1759, is 1/. 1s. ; second 
edition of ‘The Dunciad,’ 10s. 6d.; and first edition 
of Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the Death uf Wellington,’ 
1852, 3s. 6d. There isa list of Foreign Books and 
a number of important pamphlets. 


Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 293 opens with 
works on North and South Africa. Many of these 
are much reduced in price, notably Barth’s ‘ Travels,’ 
from 5/. 5s. to 2. 5s.; Brown’s ‘Story of Africa,’ 
1/. 10s. to 9s.; and Brugsch’s ‘Egypt under the 
Pharaohs,’ also from 1/. 10s. to 9s. standard 
work of its time, Moffat’s ‘Missionary Labours,’ 
can now be had for 4s. 6d.; and H. M. Stan- 
ley’s ‘Congo’ for 8s. 6d. Under Afghanistan 
are Atkinson’s beautiful folio sketches, 1842. 
These can be had separately, as may also Capt. 
Hart’s magnificent plates. _Those 
military, official and domestic life are priced 1s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. each. Under America is the Libra: 
Edition of N. N. Bancroft’s Works, 44 vols., 18/. 
Architecture includes Birch’s ‘ London Churches,’ 
3/. 15s. Under Arctic are Bradford’s ‘ Arctic 
Regions,’ 6/.; Kane’s ‘Second Grinnell Expedition 
in search of Franklin,’ 6s. 6d. ; McClintock’s * Voyage 
of the Fox,’ 3s. 6d.; Parry’s ‘ Voyages,’ 5 vols., 
2/. 5s.; and Ross’s ‘ Voyage to Baffin’s Bay,’ 1/. 5s. 
Under Art are D. S. MacColl’s ‘ Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Art,’ 2/.; and ‘Great Masters, 1400-1800,’ folio, 
morocco, 6/. 6s. The general portion includes Bar- 
hier’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages et Pseudonymes,’ 
4 vols., 1822, 10s. ; Burton’s ‘ Book-Hunter,’ 12s. 6d. ; 
Morley’s ‘Cobden,’ 2 vols., 1881, 9s.; Hawkins’s 
‘Silver Coins of England,’ best edition, 15s. ; and 
Hobbes, edited by Molesworth, 10 vols., 1839, 
1/. 12s. 6d. There are first editions of Dickens, and 
early editions of Tennyson and Ruskin. A splendid 
set of Punch, 1841-1903, half-red morocco, is 20/. ; 


and under Portraits are well-known persons of the 
Victorian era. Mr. Edwards calls this a Clearance 
Catalogue, and a very interesting clearance it is. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons send from Bristol 
their List. 302, which includes books from the 
libraries of the late Prof. Rowley and the late Rev. 

_B. Medley. An interesting Scott item is the 
third edition of ‘Marmion,’ 1808, 7/. 15s. On the 
half-title of Canto First is ‘‘ Walter Scott, Novem- 
ber Ist, 1817.” There follows in MS. a version of 
the ‘Hymn for the Czar’ which differs from the 
text printed in Scott’s ‘Poems.’ Bartolozzi items 
include Dryden’s ‘Fables,’ 1797, 2/. 18s. First 
editions of Browning include ‘ Christmas Eve’ and 
‘Easter Day,’ 1850, 1/. 6s. Among general items 
are Chetham Society, 1844-75, 8/. 10s.; Dekker’s 
‘Dramatic Works,’ 4/. 4s.; Hazlitt’s Works, 13 vols., 
4/. 15s.; Lavater, 5 vols., imperial 4to, 1789-98, 7/.7s.; 
Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ 5/. 10s.; Pickering’s set of 
English Liturgies, 7 vols., folio, half-morocco, 8/. 8s.; 
Perrot and Chipiez’s ‘ Ancient Art, 12 vols., 62. 63.3 
and Bicknell’s ‘ Riviera Flowers,’ 1/. 1s. Under 
Spain is Lafuente’s ‘ Historia General de Espaiia,’ 
continued by Valera, 25 vols., 8vo., Barcelona, 
1889-90, 4/. 12s. 6d. “* A complete history of Spain 
— the earliest to the present time, with a good 
index. 


Messrs. George also send us No. CCIC. of their 
Library Supply Lists. This is devoted to Ame- 
ricana. 

We have received two Remainder Catalogues— 
one from Mr. Glaisher (No. 355), and one from Mr. 
John Grant, of Edinburgh. We quote a few 
examples from each, and give first the published 
price, and next the reduced one. Mr. Glaisher 
offers the ‘ Decameron,’ 2/. 2s. and 1/. 10s.; ‘The 
Book of Governors,’ 2/. 2s. and 5s. 6d.; Bosworth’s 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ 12s. and_3s.; Calderon, 
edited by Maccoll 14s. and 2s. 9d.; Bronté Novels, 
Thornton Edition, 3/7. 10s. and 1/7. 10s.; ‘Cruik- 
shank’s Water-Colours,’ 1/7. and 7s. 6d.; ‘Contem- 

orary Art,’ 6/. 6s. and 1/. 15s.; ‘Contemporary 

ulpit,’ 3/. 2s. 6d. and 1/.; McCarthy’s ‘Gladstone,’ 
7s. 6d. and 2s. 9d.; ‘Bygone Pleasure Gardens of 
London,’ 1/. 10s. and 6s. 9d.; ‘James Orrock,’ b 
Webber, 10/. 10s. and 2/. 17s. 6d.; and Reclus’s 
‘Universal Geography,’ 19/7. 19s. and 5/. Under 
Rabelais is the splendidly illustrated edition of 
Heath Robinson, 2/.,2s. and 1/. 5s. 


Mr. Grant’s Catalogue contains Ackermann’s 
‘Microcosm of London,’ 3/. 3s. and 1/. 16s.6d.; Alken’s 
‘ National Sports,’ 5/. 5s. and 2/. 2s.; Jane Austen’s 
Novels, 2/7. 10s. and 1/. 10s.; ‘ Australasia Illus- 
trated,’ 13/. 13s. and 2/7. 10s.; Butler’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ 2/. 2s. and 17/. 6d.; Sir Joseph Crowe’s 
‘Reminiscences,’ 16s. and 2s. 6d.; Dixon’s ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Tower,’ 1/. 4s, and 8s. 6d.; Stevenson’s 
‘Edinburgh,’ 1717 and 1828, sixty-three drawings, 
4/1. 14s. 6d. and 1/. 10s.; Wright’s ‘Life of Edward 
FitzGerald,’ 1/. 4s. and 10s. 6d.; ‘ Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities,’ 1/. 5s. and 5s. 6d.; Clement Scott’s 
‘Drama of Yesterday and To-day,’ 1/. 16s. and 
6s. 8d.; Shaw’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Ornament,’ 4/. 4s. 
and 10s. 6d.; and Wordsworth’s Works, with 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Diary, ed. by Prof. Knight, 
12 vols., 2/. 8s. and 1/. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. William Hitchman, of Bristol, has in his 
Catalogue 52 Baldry’s ‘ Herkomer: a Study and a 
Biography,’ 17. 12s. 6d. ; Morris’s ‘ Historic Houses,’ 
6 vols., 4to, 2/. 5s. ; The Ancestor, 1902-5, 1/. 19s. 6d. ; 
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Enthoven’s ‘Life of Wren,’ 1. 6s.; Campbell’s 
‘Lives of the Admirals,’ 1/. 5s.; Dixon’s ‘Roya 
Windsor,’ l/. 5s.; the ‘ Irving Shakespeare,’ 1/. 10s. ; 
Strickland’s ‘Queens of England,’ 8 vols., Colburn, 
1854, 1/7. 10s.; and Wordsworth, Eversley Edition, 
8 vols., 18s. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy sends from Liverpool his 
List 129, which contains Bentham’s Works, 11 vols., 
1843, 9/. 10s. ; ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ in specially 
made oak case, 7'imes, 1902, 8/. 8s. (cost 17/. 17s. 
net); Audubon’s ‘ Quadrupeds of North America,’ 
New York, 1854, a very fine copy, scarce, 12/. 12s. ; 
and Chaucer, Clarendon Press, 6 vols., 3/. 3s. Under 
Dickens is ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ in the parts as 
issued, 1859, 87. 8s. Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ 16 vols. 
in 17, 1885-90, is 67. 6s.; Longfellow, Riverside 
Edition, 11 vols., 17. 5s.; ‘ British Poets,’ edited by 
Park, 1805-15, 70 vols., 7/. 7s.; Liddon’s ‘ Life of 
Pusey,’ 4 vols., 1/. 4s. ; Greig’s ‘Scots Minstrelsie,’ 
6 vols., royal 4to, 15s. (a complete compendium of 
Scottish songs) ; Staunton’s ‘Shakespeare,’ Edition 
de Luxe, 15 vols., imperial 8vo, 11/. 10s.; and Wal- 
yole’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting’ and ‘Catalogue of 

Sngravers,’ Strawberry Hill, 1765-71, 5 vols., 4to, 
2/.2s. Mr. Murphy has many choice sets in hand- 
some bindings, including Ainsworth, Bronté, Car- 
lyle, Dickens, &c. 

Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, has a Clearance 
List, Part II. There are many works of general 
interest, including Smith’s ‘Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy,’ 3 vols., 1861, full calf, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Lingard’s 
*England,’ 10 vols., 1/. 15s.; works on Derbyshire, 
&c.; but by far the larger portion is devoted to a 
tine collection of old music from the libraries of the 
late Samuel Reay and the late Rev. W. Becker of 
Southwell, the friend of Byron. The works are in 
excellent condition, mostly folio, and in the original 
boards, with leather backs, beautifully engraved. 
Some contain Bartolozzi plates. 


Mr. E. Menken’s Catalogue 180 has interesting 
items under Bibliography, one volume of sale cata- 
logues including those of the libraries of Talleyrand 
and Sir Egerton Brydges, 1816-21, 12s. Gd. ; while 
that of the Willett Library, 1813, is 12s. 6d. The 
latter is rich in Caxtons. Under Black-Letter is 
Calvin's ‘Christian Religion,’ 1562, 3/. 3s. There is 
a list of works on lace. A copy of Brant’s ‘ Stulti- 
fera Navis,’ brilliant impressions of the woodcuts, 
1498-1515, is 5/.5s. Other items are Pope’s ‘ Essay 
on Man’ in Portuguese verse, Whittingham, 1819. 
privately printed, 2/. 2s.; Browning’s ‘ Pied Piper, 
Quilter’s designs, 1/. 18s. 6d. ; ‘Topographical Sur- 
vey of Marylebone,’ 1832, 1/. 1s.; first edition of 
Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters,’ 1774, Galignani’s 
‘Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats,’ Paris, 1840, 12s. 6d.; 
and ‘Dickens by Pen and Pencil,’ 1889-90, 2/. 10s. 
“Cases of Supposed Exemption from Poor-Rates,’ 
by E. Griffith, gives the history of the various Inns 
of Court, and reports of cases bearing upon their 
exemption from poor-rates, 1831, 15s. 6d. There is 
a fine tall copy_of the first edition of Howell’s 
English-French-Italian-Spanish Dictionary,’ 1660, 
3/. A curious relic of the battle of the un- 
stamped newspaper is a collection of twenty-eight 
of the news sheets issued by Hetherington, 1830, 
7s. 6d. Instead of the duty stamp each issue rs 


a representation of a printing press surrounded by 
the legend ‘‘ Knowledge is Power.” 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has in his 
Catalogue 155 a Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 1685, 


60/.; a large coloured print of Niagara, the Horse- 
shoe Fall New York, 1852, 10/.; Arber’s ‘ Re- 
prints of Rare Tracts,’ 67. 6s.; Baily’s Magazine of 
Sports, 1860-98, 16/.; Bentley's Miscellany, 1837-58, 

. 17s. 6d.; British Association Reports, 1831 - 98, 
10/.; Carlyle, Library Edition, 34 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
91. 5s.; and Coleridge, Pickering’s edition, 15 vols., 
1840-49, in the original cloth, paper labels, uncut, 
4/. 10s. Among magazine sets are The Contemporary, 
1866-1905, 88 vols., 16/.; Fortnightly, 80 vols., 1865- 
1903, 16/.; Fraser, 1830-82, 24/.; The Reliquary, 
43 vols., 1860-1903, 16/.; The Westminster from the 
commencement in 1824 to 1903, including the rare 
volumes of The London Review and The London 
and Westminster Review, making in all, with the 
index, 161 vols., 30/.; and All the Year Round, 
1859-94, 6/7. Other items include a collection of first 
editions of Mrs. Gaskell’s works, 17 vols., 1848-63, 
6/. 10s.; Hazlitt, 30 vols., 8/. 8s.; Lady Jackson’s 
‘Historical Memoirs,’ 9 vols., 5/. 10s.; Brinkley’s 
‘Japan,’ 10 vols., imperial 4to, 5/. 5s. (published in 
New York, 1897, at 30/. net); and Spenser’s 
* Poetical Works,’ 5 vols., morocco, Pickering, 
1825, 3/. 3s. We cannot commend the system of 
numbering the lots adopted in the catalogue. The 
important lots, though numbered consecutively, 
are scattered throughout the catalogue ; and it is 
rather disconcerting to find lot 79 following lot 4 
on the second page. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
many choice books in their List CCCLXXXV. 
Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life of Garrick,’ extra-illustrated, is 
8/. 8s.; the first edition of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
with Smirke’s illustrations, ten impressions, 9/. 9s.; 
Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ 1817, 30/.; 
also his ‘Tour,’ 1821-3, 18/7. 18s.; first edition of 
Fielding’s ‘ Miscellanies’ and ‘Jonathan Wild,’ 
1743, very scarce, 4/. 4s.; best edition of the 
‘Greville Memoirs,’ 4/. 10s.; Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal,’ a 
fine copy, 1633, 18/. 18s.; ‘ Historical Portraits,’ 
12/. 12s. (all the plates unspotted—a very unusual 
circumstance), the first illustrated edition of Milton, 

, 6/. 6s.; a choice set of Black’s edition of Scott, 
levant morocco, 60 vols., 1859-61, 25/.; and Weever’s 
‘ Ancient Funerall Monuments,’ a fine copy of the 
first edition, 1631, 5/. 15s. The Koran, beautifully 
written in Arabic, each page enclosed by a border 
of gold, date about 1750, is 7/. 7s. There is much 
of interest under Early Printing, Liverpool, &c. 


Isaac CHALKLEY GouLp, F.S.A., who died on 
the llth inst.,-at Traps Hill House, Loughton, 
Essex, in his sixty-fourth year, was a constant 
writer in ‘ N. & Q.’ (at first under his initials) from 
the Sixth Series down to the very last volume. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


J.C. B. G. (“ Definition of Genius ”).—See 9 §. xi. 
373, 432, 512. 

CorrIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 296, col. 2, 1. 27 from 
foot, for ‘* potura,” read putura. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page). 


L. C. BRAUN, 


47, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOWES & BOWES 
(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES), 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 
Invite Inspection of their 
GREATLY ENLARGED PREMISES. 


The whole of the Upper Part of the House has 
been absorbed, thus adding 14 Rooms, enabling a 
Separate Room, or portion of a Room, to be de- 
voted to a Special Subject. 

A New and Spacious Room, 52 feet long, 
provides a News Table and a Meeting-Place for 
Visitors from the Country or Abroad. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge), 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 


10, DUDLEY ROAD (opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
NOW READY, sent post free on application. 
CATALOGUE No. 16, Manuscripts, 
Early Printed and Miscellaneous Books. 


This Catalogue has been prepared by A. G. W. 
MURRAY, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
= contains a number of Notes of Bibliographical 

nterest. 


CATALOGUE No. 17 (Duplicated), 
Short List of Theological Books. 


The following CATALOGUES can still be had on 
application :— 


No. 15, Antiquarian and Tepeqenshioel 
Books ; also Alpine, and Books of Travels. 


No. 13, Bibliography, Botany, English 
History and Literature, “rn History and 
Literature, Miscellaneous ks. 

No. 12, Theological. 

IN ACTIVE PREPARATION, 


No. 18, Kentish Books, Americana, 
Friends’ Books, Historical and other Tracts. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


J. POOLE & CO.,, 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 


New and Second-Hand. 


.All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


JUST READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 95, 


CONTAINING A NEW SELECTION OF BOOKS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE. 
The following Subjects are well represented :— 
Architecture, Art and Artists, Botany, Dyeing, 
Economics, Metallurgy, and Sporting. 


40 Paacss, Post FREE, oF 


LUPTON BROS, 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
SS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-moroceco, 30s. 


Part XII., BOC—C._L, with 175 Facsimiles, 2s., including 
Boccaccio 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo, sop, Aldine 
Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 

MS. Bibles, Lancelot, &c. [Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. — The Uniform Edition. 
Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


“Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring... ..This 
sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.”—Academy. 


MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS.—The “Knutsford” Edition. 


“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will fs the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 
novels that are full of delights.”—Daily Telegraph. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece, and there are also other Illustrations. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., and the POCKET 
EDITION in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF “ 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 


Bronté sisters.” —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works pogoeduees from eae 
specially taken for the purpose, Introductions to the Works are supplied Vf Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduce- 
tion and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 


78. 6d. per vol. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed& 


upon India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. > Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large: 


crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. printed on India 


Paper. Particulars upon application. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, 


* * Messrs 
« ‘Mesars. 4 
post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 
HAMILTON AIDE. {| Mrs. GASKELL. HENRY SETON MERRI- {| LESLIE STEPHEN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. GEORGE GISSING. MAN. J. A. SYMONDS. 
The SISTERS BRONTE. H. RIDER HAGGARD. Mrs. HENRY DE LA | Miss THACKERAY. 
Mrs. BROWNING. Sir A. HELPS. PASTURE. W. M. THACKERAY. 
ROBERT BROWNING. ANTHONY HOPE. W. E. NORRIS. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
FRANK T. BULLEN,|} HOLME LEE. Mrs. OLIPHANT. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
F.R.G.S. SIDNEY LEE. JAMES PAYN. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
S. R. CROCKETT. G. H. LEWES. AGNES and EGERTON; AND OTHER POPULAR’ 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. A. E. W. MASON. CASTLE. WRITERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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